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Federal  Budget  a ‘Win-Win,’ 
Birgeneau  Says 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

President  Robert  Birgeneau 
says  the  federal  budget 
unveiled  last  week  in  Ottawa  is 
extremely  good  news  for  research 
universities  and  students. 

Birgeneau  praised  the  $225  mil- 
lion to  be  allocated  annually  for 
indirect  costs  of  research  such  as 
libraries,  administration,  computer 
networks,  etc.  “This  is  a critical 
contribution,  something  we  have 
been  working  towards  for  many 
years,”  Birgeneau  said.  “This  invest- 
ment in  indirect  costs  provides  for 


the  infrastructure  to  perform 
research  at  the  highest  levels.” 

As  part  of  its  innovation  agenda, 
Ottawa  will  increase  the  combined 
annual  budgets  of  the  three  federal 
granting  councils  — the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research 
(CIHR),  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (NSERC)  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  of  Canada  (SSHRC)  — by 
$ 125  million  per  year  for  two  years. 

An  additional  $500  million  has 
been  allocated  to  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  to 


establish  state  of  the  art  research 
facilities.  “The  federal  government 
has  given  a tremendous  boost  to 
research  in  academic  health  science 
centres  coast  to  coast  and  the 
budget  is  particularly  propitious  for 
Toronto,”  said  Professor  David 
Naylor,  dean  of  medicine.  “The 
new  capital  funding  for  facilities 
that  link  patient  care  and  research 
will  be  a tremendous  boon  for 
the  teaching  hospitals  in  our  aca- 
demic family.” 

The  budget  also  calls  for  the 
-See  FEDERAL  Page  4- 


University  Purchases  Hotel  for 
Student  Residence  Use 


By  Mary  Alice  Thring 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  INCREASING 

enrolment  and  the  demand  for 
student  housing.  Governing 
Council  has  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  a local  hotel  for  use  as  an 
off-campus  residence. 

Assuming  closing  conditions 
are  satisfied,  U of  T will  take  own- 
ership May  30  of  the  27-storey 
Colony  Hotel  on  Chestnut  Street 
behind  City  Hall.  The  building 
will  be  transformed  into  an  inno- 
vative community  living  arrange- 
ment for  up  to  1,100  students  in 


September.  Including  taxes  and 
renovation  costs,  the  facility  will 
cost  $72  million. 

“Since  1999  U of  T has  guaran- 
teed residence  accommodation  to 
any  first-year  applicant  who  asks 
for  it,”  said  Professor  David  Farrar, 
vice-provost  (students).  “Our 
enrolment  will  be  25  per  cent 
higher  in  September  2003  than 
September  2001,  pending  condi- 
tional funding  from  the  SuperBuild 
program.  We’re  building  as  fast  as 
we  can  on  all  three  campuses  but 
we  are  unable  to  build  fast  enough 
to  cope  with  this  expansion.  This  is 


the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with 
this  increased  demand.” 

Farrar  pointed  out  that  increased 

enrolment  demand  is  not  simply  a 
function  of  the  double  cohort  but 
also  comprises  the  effects  of  the 
echo  baby  boom  as  well  as  overall 
increased  participation  rates  in 
higher  education  that  will  affect 
enrolment  well  into  the  future. 

The  new  residence  will  be  a 15- 
minute  walk  from  the  St.  George 
campus  and  is  accessible  by  sub- 
way. It  features  up-to-date  electron- 
ic wiring  capacity,  full  barrier-free 
accessibility  and  common  spaces 
for  student  gatherings.  Because  of 
the  existing  ballroom  and  kitchen 
facilities  the  new  residence  will  be 
able  to  offer  a meal  plan,  which 
others  cannot  offer  because  of 
space  constraints.  The  conference 
facilities  will  be  bookable  for  large 
student  gatherings  and  meeting 
spaces  could  be  used  as  integrated 
classroom  living/leaming  facilities. 

“The  residence  experience  is  an 
important  element  of  student  life," 
Farrar  added.  “The  greater  the  stu- 
dent’s social,  spiritual  and  physical 
well-being,  the  greater  success  in 
the  classroom.  This  purchase  is 
part  of  our  strategy  to  move  away 
from  temporary  solutions  to  our 
housing  crunch.” 

Another  part  of  that  strategy  is 
the  formation  of  a task  force  on  stu- 
dent housing.  U of  T’s  current  pol- 
icy on  student  housing  has  been  in 
place  since  1989  and  subsequent 
planning  policies  and  studies 
(notably  the  first-year  residence 
guarantee)  were  adopted  a decade 
later.  Provost  Shirley  Newman  has 
established  the  task  force  to  coin- 
cide with  the  academic  planning 

-See  UNIVERSITY  Page  4- 


Colony  Hotel,  89  Chestnut  Street 


Leaps  and  Bounds 


Not  one,  not  two,  but  eight  Ontario  University  Athletics  banners 
have  been  won  by  U of  T sports  teams  already  this  year.  The 
Varsity  Blues  men's  volleyball  team  is  hoping  to  make  that  nine  in 
their  battle  against  the  Guelph  Gryphons  for  the  provincial  title. 
At  press  time,  the  Blues  were  up  1-0  in  a best  of  three  game  series. 
For  more,  go  to  www.varsityblues.ca. 


High  Tuition  No  Barrier 
for  Law  School:  Study 

By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 


WHEN  COUPLED  WITH  FINANCIAL 
aid,  higher  tuition  is  not  a 
barrier  to  accessibility  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law  and  is  having  no 
effect  on  career  choices  after 
graduation,  a new  study  says. 

Almost  a year  after  U of  T com- 
mitted to  what  may  be  the  most 
comprehensive  study  on  law 
school  accessibility  in  Canada, 
results  indicate  that  tuition  increas- 
es accompanied  by  high  levels  of 
financial  aid  have  not  led  to  fewer 
students  from  lower  income 
groups,  women  and  visible 


minorities.  In  fact,  attendance 
from  the  latter  two  groups  has 
increased.  The  faculty  has  also 
doubled  the  proportion  of  black 
students  and  maintained  the  level  of 
aboriginal  students  over  the 
three-year  period  studied  . 

The  study  was  conducted  at  the 
request  of  Governing  Council  fol- 
lowing the  law  school’s  rollout  last 
spring  of  a five-year  plan  that 
would  see  significant  program 
enhancements  and  tuition  reaching 
$22,000  by  2006.  Governing 
Council  asked  that  the  study 

-See  HIGHER  Page  2- 
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Challenging  Einstein 

Retired  physics  prof  takes  on 
Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity.  Page  5 


An  emphatic  no 

Post-doc  advocates  a ban  on  reproductive  cloning.  Page  7 
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ZAKY  APPOINTED  TO  PLANNING  AND  BUDGET 
PORTFOLIO;  GOEL  NAMED  DEPUTY  PROVOST 

Professor  Safwat  Zaky,  cfiair  of  the  Edward  S.  Rogers  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineenng,  was  appointed  vice -provost  (plan- 
ning and  budget)  at  Governing  Council  Feb.  14.  Zaky  joined  the  uni- 
versity faculty  in  1974  and  has  been  chair  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  for  10  years  during  which  time  the  department  has  doubled 
in  size.  His  research  interests  lie  in  digital  hardware  design,  digital  cir- 
cuits and  systems  and  computer  communications.  Zaky,  whose  four-year 
term  begins  July  1 , will  replace  Professor  Derek  McCammond  who  will 
be  taking  early  retirement.  Governing  Council  also  approved  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Vivek  Goel  to  the  position  of  deputy  provost, 
effective  immediately.  Goel  will  also  continue  to  serve  as  vice-provost 
(faculty). 

COUNCIL  APPROVES  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
REORGANIZATION 

Governing  Council  voted  Feb.  14  to  create  a new  assistant  vice- 
president  position  in  the  human  resources  portfolio.  The  governors  con- 
sidered the  need  for  a position  demanding  increased  expertise  and  cred- 
ibility for  dealing  with  labour  relations  issues  following  the  certification 
of  administrative  staff  as  members  of  the  Steelworkers’  union,  the  recent 
certification  of  University  of  Toronto  Schools’  teachers  by  the  Ontano 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Federation  and  the  certification  of  operating 
engineers  by  the  Canadian  Auto  Workers.  Several  new  responsibilities 
will  be  delegated  to  the  assistant  vice-president  position,  which  will 
come  into  effect  on  April  1 

DIRECTOR  OF  MCLAUGHLIN  CENTRE  NAMED 

Professor  Keith  Stewart  of  medicine  and  Princess  Margaret  Hospital 
has  been  named  inaugural  director  of  the  McLaughlin  Centre  for 
Molecular  Medicine  Stewart  said  his  focus  will  be  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  research  advances  in  the  basic  sciences  and  clinical  practice.  He 
is  interested  in  converting  genetic  and  genome  advances  in  medical 
research  into  therapeutic  uses  for  patients.  One  of  the  priorities  will  be 
education  and  training  in  addition  to  implementing  medical  advances  in 
clinical  care.  Stewart’s  specialty  is  in  blood  cancers,  particularly  the  use 
of  bone  marrow  transplantation  in  the  treatment  of  multiple  myeloma. 
Since  1999  Stewart  has  held  the  J.  Gerald  Scott/David  G.  Whitmore  chair 
in  hematology  and  gene  therapy  research. 

CRITICAL  THINKERS  SERIES  HITS  AIRWAVES 

Veteran  diplomat  and  UN  envoy  Stephen  Lewis  last  week  launched 
C1UT  radio’s  (89.5  FM)  Critical  Thinkers,  a weekly  radio  series  of 
recorded  lectures  by  prominent  academics,  public  leaders  and  intellec- 
tuals, hosted  by  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  series  will  air  every 
Thursday  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Critical  Thinkers  is  the  first  program  to 
air  in  a block  of  daily  programs  that  will  focus  on  U of  T content.  Show 
producers  hope  the  program,  currently  in  development,  will  provide 
exposure  to  U of  T-related  news,  research,  current  affairs  and  events 
as  well  as  engage  U of  T faculty,  students  and  staff  in  thoughtful, 
provocative  discussions  and  critical  commentary. 
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Stein,  Tully  Receive  First-Ever 
Trudeau  Foundation  Fellowships 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

University  Professor  Janice 
Gross  Stein  of  political  sci- 
ence and  Professor  James  Tully  of 
philosophy  are  among  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  first-ever  Trudeau 
Foundation  fellowships  in  sup- 
port of  outstanding  academics 
involved  in  public  policy  research. 

Stein,  director  of  the  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies 
and  Belzberg  Professor  of  Conflict 
Management  and  Negotiation, 
examines  how  conflict  is  managed 
in  international  society.  Tully, 
Jackman  Distinguished  Professor 
in  Philosophical  Studies,  pursues 
research  that  connects  the  history 
of  political  thought  to  contempo- 
rary challenges  of  liberal  democ- 
racies including  the  struggles 
of  indigenous  peoples  and  the 
search  for  freedom. 

Both  Stein  and  Tully  were 


selected  for  their  creativity  and 
demonstrated  ability  to  commu- 
nicate their  research  to  broader 
publics,  said  Stephen  Toope, 
president  of  the  Trudeau 
Foundation.  The  foundation  was 
created  last  year  with  a SI 25 
million  endowment  from  the 
federal  government  in  honour  of 
the  former  prime  minister  who 
died  in  2000.  Announced  Feb.  12, 
fellowships  were  also  awarded  to 
geographer  David  Ley  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  and 
ethnic  relations  professor  Danielle 
Juteau  of  l’Universite  de  Montreal. 

The  Trudeau  Fellows  will  hold 
their  appointments  for  a three- 
year  term  and  will  be  eligible  for 
annual  grants  of  $50,000  to  sup- 
port research  activities  and 
$25,000  for  travel  and  network- 
ing expenses.  The  foundation  will 
be  appointing  additional  fellows 
every  year  so  that  when  the 


program  is  functioning  fully,  it 
will  have  12  to  15  fellows  at  any 
given  point,  Toope  said.  The 
fellows  will  become  part  of  a 
network  of  scholars  and  mentors 
co-ordinated  by  the  foundation. 

“We’re  simply  funding  them 
because  we  think  that  they  do 
outstanding  work  that  should  be 
highlighted  and  further  support- 
ed,” said  Toope,  noting  that  the 
awards  are  given  with  no  strings 
attached.  “What  we  hope  is,  at  an 
individual  level,  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter work.  At  the  same  time,  we’re 
very  hopeful  that  by  upholding 
the  work  that  they  do  and  by  pro- 
viding concrete  opportunities  for 
engagement  in  public  discourse 
that  we  can  bring  some  of  their 
preoccupations  into  the  public 
view  and  support  a higher  level 
of  public  discourse  around 
important  social  policy  issues.” 


Higher  Tuition  No  Barrier:  Study 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
be  conducted  independent  of  the 
law  school  and  be  presented  to 
governance  before  the  second  year 
of  the  five-year  increase  would  be 
considered 

"While  it  may  appear  to  be 
counter-intuitive  that  accessibility 
is  maintained  or  improved  in  the 
face  of  Increased  tuition,  the 
explanation  is  obvious  when  the 
financial  aid  data  are  examined,” 
said  Provost  Shirley  Neuman. 

In  fact,  financial  aid  available 
from  the  law  faculty  has  increased 
three  times  faster  than  tuition  since 
1995,  from  $102,000  to  approxi- 
mately $1.9  million  today,  a 
19-fold  increase:  39  percent  of  law 
students  received  some  form  of 
financial  aid  in  1999,  compared 
with  51  per  cent  today;  four  per 
cent  paid  no  tuition  whatsoever  in 
1999  while  seven  per  cent  received 
free  tuition  this  year.  “The  impact  is 
even  greater  for  first-year  students, 
13  per  cent  of  whom  pay  no 
tuition,  up  from  three  per  cent  in 
1999,”  Neuman  added. 

The  study  found  that  law  stu- 
dents across  the  province  have 
become  more  likely  to  article  in 
large  firms  with  more  than  100 
lawyers.  Conversely,  the  proportion 
of  U of  T law  graduates  articling 
outside  of  big  firms,  including  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  clerkships, 
has  increased  from  20.9  per  cent  to 
22.7  per  cent  while  the  proportion 
has  decreased  for  other  Ontario  law 
graduates. 

Methodology  for  the  study  was 
developed  after  several  months  of 
consultation  with  the  university’s 
committee  on  academic  policy  and 
programs  as  well  as  law  alumni,  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  and  current  law 
students  and  faculty.  Data  sources 
for  the  financial  accessibility 
portion  of  the  study  included  the 
faculty’s  admissions  statistics  on 
applications,  offers,  deferrals  and 
declines,  gender,  visible  minorities, 


LSAT  scores  and  socioeconomic 
data  based  on  financial  aid  applica- 
tions. Data  for  this  year’s  entering 
class  was  compared  with  data  for 
the  entering  class  from  previous 
years.  Data  for  the  career  choice 
section  included  annual  records  of 
articling  students  from  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  as  well  as 
its  annual  report. 

Financial  aid  available 
from  the  law  faculty  has 
increased  three  times 
faster  than  tuition  since 
1 995,  from  $102,000 
to  approximately 
$ 1 .9  million  today. 

Neuman  acknowledged  that 
there  remains  some  disagreement 
over  the  methodology.  The  African 
Canadian  Legal  Clinic,  for  exam- 
ple, argues  that  there  should  be 
qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
analysis  of  students,  particularly  of 
those  who  chose  not  to  attend 
U of  T.  In  a recent  letter  to  mem- 
bers of  Governing  Council, 
Margaret  Parsons,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  clinic,  wrote,  “We  would 
urge  you  to  conduct  a study  utiliz- 
ing an  independent  consultant, 
grounded  in  equity  principles 
which  includes  meaningful  com- 
munity consultation  and  which  is 
in  compliance  with  sound  social 
sciences  practices.” 

While  qualitative  methods  could 
be  useful,  such  studies  are  more 
complex  and,  to  do  fully,  require 
more  resources  and  time  frame 
than  the  university  has,  Neuman 
said.  “Furthermore,  the  question 
that  would  be  posed  needs  to  be 
addressed,”  she  added.  “Our  results 
show  that  the  number  of  black  reg- 
istrants in  the  Faculty  of  Law  is 


higher  than  the  national  average  of 
black  LSAT  takers  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  abonginal  students  at 
U of  T is  consistently  about  twice 
the  national  average.  If  society  wish- 
es to  increase  the  representation 
from  these  groups  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, then  we  all  need  to  work  at 
increasing  the  size  of  the  pool.  That 
isn’t  just  a U of  T or  a system  issue. 
The  entire  legal  profession  should 
be  looking  at  that  question.” 

Other  critics  are  calling  on  the 
university  to  conduct  research  with 
current  students  on  their  career 
intentions. 

“Accessibility  is  a highly  politi- 
cized issue  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  good  data  from  a survey,” 
Neuman  said.  “Furthermore,  our 
data  are  based  on  hard  numbers 
and  actual  decisions  on  enrolment 
and  career  taken  by  students  and 
graduates,  not  speculation  on  what 
they  might  do  or  might  have  done. 
In  this  case,  actions  really  do  speak 
louder  than  words.” 

In  fact,  the  so-called  “sticker 
shock”  phenomenon  that  critics 
say  prompts  students  not  to  apply 
to  U of  T’s  law  faculty  was  explored 
by  examining  the  LSAT  numbers 
over  time.  The  study  found  that 
U of  T’s  share  of  students  who  are 
sitting  for  the  test  and  applying  to 
law  schools  has  almost  doubled 
since  1992  and  that  U of  T is 
getting  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  more  successful  LSAT  takers. 

Neuman  emphasized  that  law 
students  are  already  seeing  the 
impact  of  increased  resources  — 
including  additional  faculty  creat- 
ing one  of  the  best  faculty/student 
ratios  in  North  America,  the 
recruitment  of  a full-time  director 
of  international  human  rights 
programs  and  expansion  of  the 
student  legal  aid  clinic. 

The  study  will  be  presented  Feb. 
27  to  the  academic  policy  and  pro- 
grams committee  and  will  inform 
tuition  fee  approval  discussions  at 
Governing  Council  April  3. 
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U of  T Investments  Outperform 
Major  Indices 


By  Shelley  Romoff 

UOF  T IS  NOT  IMMUNE  TO  THE 
impact  of  poor  markets  but 
the  results  need  to  be  put  into 
proper  perspective,  says  Felix 
Chee,  vice-president  (business 
affairs). 

With  an  investment  return  of 
-9.59  per  cent  in  2002,  U of  T 
stands  in  the  middle  of  invest- 
ment performance  relative  to 
other  North  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  During  the  same 
period,  the  Standard  and  Poor’s 
Index  was  down  23  per  cent,  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  was 
down  14.6  per  cent  and  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  was 
down  12.4  per  cent. 

“U  of  T’s  endowment  outper- 
formed these  major  indices  under 
the  direction  of  Don  Lindsey.  This 
is  good  performance,”  Chee  said. 
“We  have  been  in  a bear  market 
for  three  years  and  that’s  very 
unusual  — all  endowments  and 
pensions  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  poor  markets.” 

U of  T’s  pension  funds  began 
2002  at  $2.15  billion  and  closed 
the  year  at  $1.91  billion.  The 
university’s  endowment,  which 
supports  academic  programs, 
chairs  and  student  assistance, 
began  2002  at  $1.2  billion  and 
ended  the  year  at  $1.13  billion. 
“Endowments  and  pensions  have 


long-term  investment  horizons,” 
said  Chee.  “It’s  important  that  we 
not  be  distracted  by  the  short 
term.  We  think  in  decades,  not 
quarters.  Endowments  are  in  per- 
petuity and  the  pension  fund 
remains  in  good  shape  to  meet  the 
university’s  ongoing  obligations.” 

Chee  said  U of  T’s  performance 
decline  is  relatively  modest  when 
compared  with  peer  institutions. 
A survey  of  654  institutions, 
sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers, 
showed  most  of  North  American 
colleges  and  universities  saw  a 
decline  on  their  investments  dur- 
ing the  last  academic  year  — as 
much  as  19.8  percent.  Drops  in 
performance  followed  declines 
the  previous  year,  resulting  in 
the  first  consecutive  annual 
investment  declines  since  1971 
when  the  survey  began. 

U of  T derives  approximately 
seven  per  cent  of  its  operating 
income  from  endowment.  “This  is 
a modest  level  in  the  context  of 
major  universities,  some  of  which 
depend  on  endowment  for  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  their  operating 
budgets,”  Chee  said.  “We’re  well 
aware  of  the  impact  of  poor  mar- 
kets and  are  being  proactive  on 
how  to  manage  it.  Reducing  the 
payout  on  endowment  is  likely  as 
we  are  totally  committed  to 


ensuring  that  donor  capital  is  pre- 
served. We’ll  also  be  making  our 
best  efforts  to  sustain  academic 
programs  funded  by  the  endow- 
ment. During  the  bull  market  we 
built  a cushion  around  the  book 
value  of  our  endowments  and 
that  will  help  moderate  impact 
now  in  the  bear  market.” 

Established  two  years  ago  to 
oversee  the  investment  of  univer- 
sity pension  and  endowment 
funds,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Asset  Management  Corporation 
surveys  investment  managers 
globally  and  uses  a rigorous 
process  to  select  the  best,  contin- 
uously monitoring  and  reviewing 
performance.  Current  CEO  Don 
Lindsey  will  be  leaving  UTAM  in 
April  for  a post  at  George 
Washington  University  Chee  will 
serve  as  CEO  until  a successor 
can  be  found. 

“Don  was  instrumental  in 
setting  up  UTAM,”  Chee  said. 
“On  behalf  of  the  university  and 
UTAM’s  staff,  we  regret  his 
leaving  and  are  grateful  for  his 
leadership  in  these  turbulent 
times.” 

“UTAM  was  established  in  the 
worst  possible  climate  for  invest- 
ment in  the  past  40  years,”  said 
President  Robert  Birgeneau.  “Don 
has  done  an  excellent  job  bring- 
ing UTAM  through  its  formative 
years.” 


Burying  the  Gardiner 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

PROFESSOR  BAHER  ABDULHAI  OF 
civil  engineering  can  bury  the 
Gardiner  Expressway  without 
ever  touching  a shovel.  Moreover, 
he  can  predict  how  putting  the 
45-year-old  expressway  under- 
ground will  affect  the  commute 
times  of  the  175,000  vehicles  that 
use  it  everyday. 

But  for  now  at  least,  those 
effects  are  limited  to  a simulation 
produced  at  the  Intelligent 
Transportation  Systems  Centre 
and  Testbed.  The  centre  is  linked 
to  the  City  of  Toronto  and  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Transportation  traffic 
management  centres  which  pro- 
vide real-time  feeds  of  traffic  flow 
over  various  roadways,  200  traffic 
cameras,  ramp  metering  devices 
and  changeable  text  message 
billboards. 

Abdulhai  created  the  simula- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Toronto 
Waterfront  Revitalization 


Corporation  (TWRC),  as  part  of 
their  proposal  to  revamp  the  city’s 
waterfront.  TWRC’s  specific  man- 
date was  to  find  an  option  that 
would  bury  a section  of  the 
Gardiner  and  accommodate  the 
existing  traffic  demand  without 
any  major  changes  to  commute 
times. 

The  plan,  which  could  take  six 
to  seven  years  to  complete  at  a 
cost  of  roughly  $1.8  billion, 
would  bury  portions  of  the 
Gardiner  between  Bathurst  and 
York  streets,  with  portions  of  the 
expressway  joining  an  expanded 
Lakeshore  Boulevard.  As  part  of 
the  development  the  extension 
of  Front  Street  recently  approved 
by  Toronto’s  city  council  would 
connect  to  the  Gardiner. 

“The  Front  Street  extension 
gives  commuters  coming  from  the 
west  end  an  early  chance  to  get  off 
the  Gardiner  in  the  morning  and 
diffuse  into  the  downtown  as 
opposed  to  having  to  stay  on  the 


Gardiner  and  taking  York  or 
Spadina  and  then  clogging  these 
areas,”  Abdulhai  said. 

From  the  east  end  the  simula- 
tion improves  the  Richmond 
Street  off-ramp  from  the  Don 
Valley  Parkway.  “The  changes 
managed  to  accommodate  the 
existing  demand  without  the  free- 
way, with  very  minimal  change  in 
travel  time,”  he  said.  On  average, 
travel  times  increase  by  a maxi- 
mum of  1.6  minutes  and  may 
shrink  by  two  minutes. 

Abdulhai  and  his  colleagues  are 
now  refining  another  simulation 
that  would  leave  the  Gardiner 
standing.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  developing  an  incident  detec- 
tion system  that  would  automati- 
cally detect  problems  such  as 
accidents  or  traffic  jams.  “We 
hope  that  whenever  we  finish  a 
particular  piece  of  research,  we 
can  give  it  to  either  the  city  or  the 
ministry  or  both  to  try  to  put  the 
improvements  into  action.” 


Before  and  After:  A westerly  view  of  the  Gardiner  Expressway  and  Lakeshore  Boulevard. 


From  the 
Horse’s  Mouth 


It's  got  a knight,  two  maidens  on  unicorns,  cupids  and  an  enchant- 
ed castle  — what  more  could  you  possibly  want  from  a picture? 
This  drawing  by  Prospero  Fontano  (1512-159 7),  entitled  A Scene 
from  Orlando  Furioso,  was  drawn  in  1550  and  is  currently  one 
of  70  such  Italian  artworks  on  loan  to  the  U of  T Art  Centre  from 
the  National  Gallery  of  Canada.  The  exhibit  runs  to  March  29. 

Recruitment  Aimed  at 
Black  Students 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

VOLUNTEERS  FROM  U OF  T’S 
Black  Students’  Association 
(BSA)  will  be  visiting  local  high 
schools  to  share  their  university 
experiences  and  encourage  black 
students  to  consider  U of  T as  a 
post-secondary  option. 

“Post-secondary  education  is 
really  important.  If  you  have  the 
grades,  why  not  attend  the  best 
school,”  said  Runako  Gregg,  a 
second-year  political  science  and 
history  major.  A member  of  the 
BSA  executive,  Gregg  is  co-ordi- 
nating the  presentations  with 
assistance  from  U of  T’s  office  of 
student  recruitment. 

When  he  was  in  high  school, 
Gregg  said,  he’d  heard  that  black 
students  don’t  usually  go  to 
U of  T and  he  initially  looked 
elsewhere  — until  he  connected 
with  a black  student  who  told 
him  of  the  school’s  reputation  for 
excellence.  Despite  the  presence 
of  black  students  from  a variety  of 
backgrounds  here,  Gregg  said  he 
believes  a perception  persists 
among  some  black  high  school 
students  that  U of  T is  elitist  and 
therefore  not  the  best  university 
for  them.  The  BSA  presentations 
will  be  designed  both  to  encour- 
age students  to  strive  for  post- 
secondary education  in  general 


and  to  aim  for  U of  T in  particular. 

“They  see  people  who  look  like 
them  and  they  know  that  reach- 
ing university  is  an  attainable 
goal,”  said  Gregg  of  why  he  feels 
the  BSA  talks  will  have  an  impact. 

The  volunteers  hope  to  launch 
the  presentations  as  early  as  this 
week  as  part  of  Black  History 
Month.  Around  30  students  will 
be  participating  in  the  program, 
speaking  at  schools  with  a high 
population  of  black  students,  said 
Gregg,  adding  that  the  visits  may 
become  an  annual  activity. 

The  BSA  volunteers  will  provide 
information  about  OSAP,  scholar- 
ship and  bursary  opportunities, 
about  university-  clubs  and 
organizations  and  about  a free, 
volunteer-run  Saturday  tutoring 
program  aimed  at  black  high 
school  students.  They  will  also 
promote  U of  T’s  summer 
mentorship  program.  The  two- 
credit  program  brings  black  and 
aboriginal  high  school  students 
together  with  university  staff  to 
experience  university  life  and 
gain  exposure  to  mentors  in 
professional  fields. 

“Our  message  is  to  strive,  to 
be  the  best  you  can  be  and  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  best 
university  that  wants  you,”  said 
Florence  Silver,  director  of 
student  recruitment. 
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Great  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Elections  - Voting  begins  for  alumni  positions  on  the  Graduate 
Committeeand  Recreational  Athletics  Committee.  Poll  closes 
Fri.  Feb.  28  at  2pm. 

Tuesday,  February  25 

Lit  & Lib  Committee  presents  a Poetry  Workshop,  6pm  in  the 
South  Dining  Room. 

Investment  Club  Traders  Circle  - Topic:  "Bonds".  6pm  in  the  Music  Room. 
Social  Justice  & Meal  Exchange  present  "In  Tent  City"'  and  "Home  Street 
Home",  a photographic  exhibit.  Alt  day  and  evening,  Tue.  Feb.  25 
and  Wed.  Feb.  26.  Reception  at  6pm. 

WRITuals  - The  Literary  Pub  featuring  Afua  Cooper,  Klive  Walker  and 
Lazo  & the  Radikals,  8pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

Thursday,  February  27 

Open  Stage  hosted  by  Philomene  Hoffman,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Sign  up  at  8pm. 

Friday,  February  28 

Last  opportunity  to  vote!  Poll  closes  at  2pm. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  ■ Andrew  Boniwell,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 

Tuesday,  March  4 

Wine  Seminar  - Port  and  Stilton,  7pm. 

Wednesday.  March  5 
Yuk  Yuk's  Comedy  Night  - 8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

Free.  Munchies.  Licensed. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Social  Justice  Green  Market  Fair  - Displays,  5 Buck  Lunch. 
11am-2:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Worlds  of  Music  Concert  featuring  Cassava,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

Friday,  March  7 

International  Women's  Day  Concert  - 8pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - The  Engineering  Skule  Band,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 
Licensed.  No  cover. 

Graduate  Committee  and  Drama  Society  present  their  Ninth  Annual 
Mystery  Evening,  Fri.  Apr.  25.  Reception  7pm  for  7:45  start.  The 
notorious  murder  at  Primrose  Hill:  Edmund  Godfrey,  Magistrate, 
pierced  with  his  own  sword  found  October  14,  1678.  For  tickets  and 
info  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office.  416.978.2447. 

ART  416.978.8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - Memoires  et  Temoignages/Memories 
and  Testimonies",  Runs  to  Mar.  6.  The  Arbor  Room  - "Animate/Inanimate", 
Theresa  Goosen.  Runs  to  Mar.  8. 

ATHLETICS  41 6. 978. 2447 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  - Fri.  Mar.  14  and  Sat.  Mar.  15.  Register 
in  the  Membership  Services  Office  or  at  the  Athletics  Centre. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Box  Office:  416.978.8668 
www.  harthousetheatre . ca 

UofT  Film  Festival  • Wed.  Feb.  26-Sat.  Mar.  1.  $10/58  students,  seniors, 

6 UofT  faculty  & staff. 
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Federal  Budget  a ‘Win-Win’ 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
creation  of  a Canada  graduate 
scholarships  program  — $105 
million  to  be  phased  in  over  four 
years.  Annual  awards  of  $35,000 
for  three  years  will  be  available  to 
2,000  doctoral  students,  with 
2,000  master’s  students  receiving 
approximately  $17,000  annually 
The  funds  will  be  allocated  among 
the  three  granting  councils  with  60 
per  cent  to  SSHRC,  30  per  cent  to 
NSERC  and  10  per  cent  to  CIHR, 
reflecting  graduate  enrolment. 

Aboriginal  students  will  also 
benefit  from  a new  $12  million 
scholarship  program.  Enhancements 
to  the  Canada  student  loans  pro- 
gram will  see  increased  exemptions 
for  working  students  and  those 
receiving  merit-based  scholarships. 
Graduates  facing  difficulty  repaying 
loans  will  benefit  from  higher 
thresholds  on  income  eligibility. 

U of  T lobbied  actively  with  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  to 
see  the  Canada  student  loans 


program  expanded  to  include 
protected  persons  such  as  con- 
vention refugees.  The  budget  calls 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Canada 
Student  Financial  Assistance  Act 
to  make  such  persons  eligible  for 
financial  assistance. 

Christopher  Collins,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union, 
applauded  the  federal  initiatives 
for  students  and  research.  “But 
we’re  disappointed  at  there  being 
no  additional  funds  for  post- 
secondary education,”  he  said, 
citing  deferred  maintenance  as 
one  of  the  problems  facing 
universities. 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
said  the  budget  will  help  U of  T 
address  student  and  faculty 
recruitment  but  sees  funding  chal- 
lenges closer  to  home.  “It’s  critical 
that  we  continue  to  work  with  the 
provincial  government  to  address 
our  crushing  deficit  in  core 
funding  so  that  the  classroom 


experience  and  teaching  infra- 
structure can  be  restored  to 
historical  levels.  Only  then  can 
we  deliver  to  our  students  the 
education  they  deserve  and 
expect  from  U of  T.” 

The  Medical  and  Related 
Sciences  (MARS)  project,  a not- 
for-profit  corporation  founded  by 
the  academic,  business  and  scien- 
tific communities  that  will  create 
a research  and  commercialization 
hub  at  University  Avenue  and 
College  Street,  will  receive 
$20  million  for  its  sophisticated 
discovery  centres  and  incubator 
facilities  for  technology  transfer 
companies. 

Ottawa  also  committed  an 
additional  $75  million  towards 
Genome  Canada  and  $10  million 
per  year  to  the  National  Research 
Council,  part  of  which  will  secure 
Canada’s  participation  in  leading- 
edge  astronomy  projects  such  as 
the  Atacama  Large  Millimeter 
Array  project  in  Chile. 


University  Purchases  Hotel 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
process  and  members  are  actively 
seeking  input  from  all  university 
communities. 

“As  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain 
the  very  best  minds  continue,  the 
provision  of  student  housing  will 
figure  prominently  in  the  kind  of 
expenence  the  university  is  able  to 
offer,”  Neuman  said.  “This  plan- 
ning initiative  will  address  the 


university’s  priorities  and  practices 
for  student  housing  for  the  next 
decade.” 

The  university  anticipates 
retaining  a number  of  current 
hotel  staff,  although  specific  num- 
bers won’t  be  known  until  the  end 
of  this  month.  “We  are  confident 
that  there  will  be  a variety  of 
employment  opportunities  in  the 
new  residence,”  said  Professor 


Angela  Flildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “A  transition 
team  from  the  university  and  the 
hotel  is  being  created  immedi- 
ately to  address  employment 
issues  including  identifying 
positions  necessary  for  the 
ongoing  operation  of  the  facility 
as  a student  residence,  respecting 
contract  terms  and  seniority  rights 

of  the  collective  agreement.” 

..  ...  vyjiCl  law  Joan  io  Laacia 
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Relatively  Speaking 

Physicist  hopes  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  universe 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


Professor  Emeritus  John  Moffat  of 
physics  has  his  own  ideas  about  relativity. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
Albert  Einstein’s  famous  theory  has  formed 
the  backbone  upon  which  cosmology  experts  have 
sought  to  explain  how  the  universe  began  and 
eventually  how  it  will  end. 

But  in  spite  of 
Einstein’s  genius,  his 
theories  have  pre- 
sented several  prob- 
lems for  physicists 
such  as  how  to 
explain  the  expan- 
sion of  the  universe 
and  the  existence  of 
mysterious  “nega- 
tive-mass" matter.  In 
1981  the  inflation- 
ary universe  model 
was  proposed  to 
solve  some  of  these 
problems.  It  sug- 
gested that  for  a 
fraction  of  a second 
at  the  beginning  of 
the  universe,  it 
expanded  at  an 
exponentially  fast 
rate.  But  even 
this  theory  left 
some  questions 
unanswered. 

In  the  early  1990s 
Moffat  proposed  a 
radical  alternative 
theory:  that  the 

speed  of  light  \Yas  faster  closer  to  the  time  of  the  big 
bang.  His  early  calculations  suggested  that  light  trav- 
elled as  much  as  1,030  times  faster  than  its  present 
value  (186,000  miles  per  second)  just  following  the 
explosive  beginning  of  the  universe. 

Moffat’s  unconventional  theory  sent  waves  through 
the  physics  community.  “When  you  start  to  change 
physics  on  a fundamental  level,  when  you  start  to 
change  Einstein’s  theory,  you’re  changing  our  whole 
understanding  of  space-time,”  Moffat  says. 

Last  month  theoretical  astrophysicist  Joao 
Maguelijo  of  Imperial  College  London  published 
Faster  than  the  Speed  of  Light,  a new  book  describing 
his  theories  on  a variable  speed  of  light  and 
acknowledging  Moffat’s  groundbreaking  work.  In 
August  2002  the  journal  Nature  published  a paper 
by  Paul  Davies  from  the  Australian  Centre  for 
Astrobiology,  a followup  on  other  papers  based  on 
Moffat’s  theory. 

“Had  I not  been  aware  of  John’s  work,  1 would  not 
have  myself  made  a small  contribution  to  this  field,” 
Davies  says.  “John  has  shown  how  it  is  possible  to 


think  outside  the  square  when  confronting  some  of 
the  puzzles  of  cosmology.  In  particular,  his  cosmo- 
logical solutions  seem  to  be  in  good  agreement  with 
the  remarkable  new  astronomical  results  showing 
that  the  fine,  structure  constant  seems  to  have  varied 
over  cosmological  history:” 

This  work  may  herald  a major  reinterpretation  of 
cosmological  data, 
Davies  adds,  and 
require  important 
changes  to  the  con- 
ceptual scheme  used 
as  a framework  for 
cosmology  over  the 
last  half  century. 

But  Moffat  has  his 
detractors  within  the 
physics  community. 
Michael  Duff, 

director  of  the 
Michigan  Center  for 
Theoretical  Physics 
at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  a 
long-time  friend  of 
Moffat,  has  pub- 
lished rebuttals  of 
Moffat’s  theory. 

“Moffat  has  lots  of 
provocative  ideas,” 
says  Duff.  “He’s 
contributing  to  the 
debate,  so  although  I 
have  to  disagree  with 
him,  he’s  every  bit 
entitled  to  express  his 
opinion,  and  he  does 
so  quite  effectively.  I happen  to  disagree  with  him.” 
Duff  suggests  that  proponents  of  the  changing 
speed  of  light  theory  are  confusing  a change  in 
physics  with  a change  in  the  units  used  to  measure  it. 
“Asking  whether  the  speed  of  light  has  changed  over 
cosmological  time  scales  is  like  asking  whether  the 
number  of  litres  to  a gallon  has  changed,”  he  says, 
adding  that  those  who  take  Moffat’s  view  are  at  risk 
of  drawing  false  conclusions. 

But  the  publication  of  Davies’  paper,  along  with 
the  increased  profile  of  the  changing  speed  of  light 
theory,  gives  Moffat  a certain  sense  of  vindication. 
Although  retired,  he  regularly  publishes  papers  on 
the  topic  and  recently  spoke  at  international  confer- 
ences in  France  and  Portugal.  And  while  he  acknowl- 
edges that  his  controversial  theory  has  detractors,  he 
is  pleased  that  his  model  is  undergoing  rigorous 
scientific  testing. 

“The  physics  community  is  a very  conservative 
community,  and  so  it  should  be,"  says  Moffat.  “This 
is  not  a trivial  matter.  You  don’t  just  go  around 
changing  paradigms  in  science  willy-nilly.” 


UTSC  Students  to  Gain 
From  Partnerships 


By  Jennifer  Stevens 

High  school  students  looking 
into  post-secondary  educa- 
tion no  longer  have  to  debate  the 
merits  of  university  versus  col- 
lege. At  U of  T at  Scarborough, 
they  can  do  both. 

UTSC  and  Centennial  College 
have  launched  new  joint 
programs  to  give  students  a solid 
academic  background  as  well  as 
hands-on  experience  in  journal- 
ism, new  media  and  paramedicine. 

Upon  graduation,  students  will 
have  an  honours  bachelor’s 
degree  in  arts  or  science  as  well  as 
a diploma  from  Centennial 
College.  “What  we’re  really  doing 
here  is  turning  what  would  be  six 
years  of  combined  university  and 
college  into  only  four,”  said 
Professor  Karen  McCrindle  who 
oversees  journalism  students  at 
UTSC.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the 


programs,  the  students  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  a field 
placement  in  a professional 
environment. 

“I  was  interested  in  a journal- 
ism program  that  offered  either 
co-op  or  a field  placement,”  said 
journalism  student  Shaneeva 
Yassin.  "Gaining  job  skills  is 
really  important  to  me.” 

Professor  Emeritus  Joan  Foley, 
adviser  to  the  principal,  was 
asked  to  look  into  ways  the  two 
institutions  could  take  advantage 
of  their  proximity.  “I  was  already 
familiar  with  some  of  the 
excellent  programs  Centennial 
offers  and  UTM  has  a similar 
arrangement  with  Sheridan 
College  so  joint  programs  are  not 
unprecedented  at  U of  T,”  she 
said.  The  three  subject  areas  were 
chosen  based  on  Centennial’s 
strength  in  those  areas  and 
student  interest  at  UTSC. 


Grad  Student  Takes  Bite 
Out  of  Forensics 


By  Jenny  Hall 

AU  OF  T GRADUATE  STUDENT  IS 
challenging  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  forensic  analysis  of 
human  bite  marks. 

Sylvie-Louise  Avon,  a PhD 
candidate,  and  her  supervisor. 
Professor  Robert  Wood  of  den- 
tistry and  the  provincial  coroner’s 
office,  presented  a paper  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences  in 
Chicago  Feb.  21  that  questioned 
the  way  pathologists  determine 
whether  bite  marks  were  inflicted 
before  or  after  death. 

“The  majority  of  pathologists 
assume  that  if  you  have  a bruise, 
the  bite  mark  was  made  before 
death  because  you  still  have  your 
blood  pressure  and  that  if  you 
tear  or  break  the  underlying  ves- 
sel, the  blood  is  going  to  go  into 
the  tissue  and  the  degradation  of 
the  red  blood  cells  is  going  to 
make  the  skin  look  yellow,  red, 
black,  green,”  Avon  said. 
Conversely,  it  is  believed  that 


.marks  inflicted  after  death  do  not 
lead  to  bruising. 

While  this  distinction  is  fre- 
quently relied  on  in  court,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  literature 
to  support  this  interpretation 
of  ante-  versus  post-mortem 
infliction  of  bite  marks,  she  said. 

For  their  experiment,  Avon  and 
Wood  inflicted  bite  marks  on  a 
pig  with  a device  called  a Bite-o- 
matic.  “We  can’t  tell  the  difference 
between  bite  marks  before  and 
after  death,”  she  said  of  their  find- 
ings. “Morphologically,  just  on 
the  straight  visual  look  of  them, 
the  bite  marks  produced  five 
minutes  prior  to  death  and  five 
minutes  after  death  are  indistin- 
guishable.” 

Avon  also  found  that  a tech- 
nique called  translumination  — 
whereby  light  is  projected 
through  a piece  of  skin  — was  not 
helpful  in  gaining  additional 
information  in  the  analysis  of  bite 
marks,  though  she  stressed  that 
her  sample  size  was  small  and  her 
study  preliminary. 
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InnKl  TIME  TO  WARM  UP? 

THINKING  OF  GETTING  AWAY? 

OUR  AGENTS  ARE  SURE  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  FOR  YOU. 

• weekly  top  10  cruise  specials 
• hand  picked  worry  free  vacation  packages 
• last  minute  specials 

We  invite  you  to  contact  our  informative,  dedicated  agents  for  help  with  your  business,  group  and 
vacation  travel  needs.  Let  us  contribute  to  optimizing  your  travel  experience  through  research, 
knowledge,  technology  and  the  worldwide  buying  power  of  Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel. 

Avenue  Travel  Limited 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre 
416-789-0268 

www.avenuetravel.ca/uoft  • uoft@avenuetravel.ca 


Carlson 

Wagonlit 

Travel 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

FEET  NEED  NOT  HURT 

SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

The  newXserve. 

Single  O!  dual  1.33GHzG4  Processors 
Up  to  720GB  storage  capacity 
FireWire  800  and  Dual  Gigabit  Ethernet 
Mac  OS  X Server  — unlimited  clients 


Rack-optimized  1U  design 
Single/Dual  1.33GHzG4  Processors 

- 2MB  DDR  L3  cache  per  chip 

- Up  to  2GB  DDR  SDRAM 

- 80GB  storage  capacity 

- Dual  Gigabit  Ethernet  Mac  OS  X 

- unlimited  licence  Remote  monitoring 

- 24/7  Professional  Support 

Xserve  M8888LL/A  $3759.00 
Xserve  M8889LL/A  $5430.00 

|lntroducing  Xserve  RAID. 

Up  to  2.52TB  in  14  hot-swap  drives 
High-performance  2GB  Fibre  Channel 


Save  A Bundle 

SAVE  up  to  $800  instantly 
when  you  purchase  any  of  these 
HP  printers  with  an  accessory 

Colour  LaserJet  2500,  4600  & 
5500  Series 

LaserJet  1200,  2200,  3300  Series 
LaserJet  4200,  4300,  5100,  8150 
& 9000  Series 
and  the 

LaserJet  4100MFP 
before  April  15,  2003 

The  following  base  models  are  not  included  in  this 
promotion:  HP  Color  LaserJet  4600,  5500,  and 

HP  LaserJet  3300,  4200,  4300.  , 


LaserJet  4100  MFP 


Purchase  a 41 00  MFP| 
(C9148A) 
and  receive  a 
$250  rebate 
(No  additional  accessory 
purchase  required!!) 


m 
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[University  of  Toronto  Computer  Sho| 

I Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 1 
-4L  Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 

Mrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  shoo  1 

Authonzed  Reseller  www.campuscomputershop.com 

IMac,  IBook,  P overbook  G4  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  International,  used  under  license 
A*  proAicts  are  subject  to  availabiity  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  oriy* 
claima  ^ Btar1  again  by  the  time  you  read  this?  - 


Engineers  Without  Borders 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

ANUPAM  SlNGHAL  WALKED  INTO 
his  first  meeting  of  Engineers 
Without  Borders  with  nothing 
more  than  a little  curiosity.  By  the 
time  the  meeting  was  over,  he  was 
a project  leader. 

Today,  the  third-year  engineer- 
ing sciences  student  is 
president  of  the  U of  T 
chapter  of  Engineers 
Without  Borders  (EWB), 
an  umbrella  organization 
of  volunteers  dedicated 
to  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  developing 
countries  using  appro- 
priate technology  and 
sustainable,  community- 
driven  development. 

On  March  7,  EWB- 
U of  T will  participate  in 
a nation-wide  event  to 
create  awareness  of  the 
organization  and  its 
activities.  The  U of  T 
chapter,  established  in  2001,  has 
already  been  involved  in  a senes  of 
development  projects  in  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia  and  South  America. 

Current  projects  include  a 
program  to  develop  software  that 
promotes  literacy  in  India,  a proj- 
ect that  will  develop  alternative 
energy  sources  for  mine-detection 
equipment  in  regions  where  elec- 
tncity  is  intermittent  and  organiz- 
ing a shipment  of  computers  for 
educational  use  in  Uruguay. 

“One  of  the  things  that  we  need 


to  keep  in  mind  about  appropriate 
technology  is  to  understand  the 
level  of  technology  that  is  present 
in  the  community  and  the  level  of 
technical  know-how  that  is 
present  in  the  community,”  Singhal 
said. 

At  the  same  time,  their  work 
must  take  place  in  partnership 


Anupam  Singhal 

with  community  members.  “They 
should  be  able  to  understand 
enough  that  they  can  maintain  it 
themselves,”  said  Singhal,  empha- 
sizing that  education  and 
assistance  go  hand  in  hand. 
“Otherwise,  it  generates  a sense  of 
dependency  and  that’s  something 
we  definitely  want  to  avoid.” 

One  of  the  group’s  ongoing 
projects  involves  possible  water 
contamination  in  a Bolivian  com- 
munity. EWB-U  of  T was  contact- 
ed after  the  mayor  of  Huarina,  a 


town  of  7,000  people  near  Lake 
Titicaca,  wrote  to  another  non- 
governmental organization  about 
diarrhea  and  illness  in  the  commu- 
nity. Water  samples  from  the  town 
revealed  high  levels  of  the  toxic 
metals  lead,  arsenic  and  selenium. 
In  May  2002  Anna  MacDonald 
and  Nick  Kruchten  travelled  to 
Huarina  to  assess  the  sit- 
uation and  plan  the  next 
stage  of  action. 

MacDonald,  now  in 
second-year  civil  engi- 
neering, and  Kruchten,  a 
third-year  engineering 
sciences  student,  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  town 
working  with  physicians 
and  community  mem- 
bers on  the  water  system. 
Since  their  return  the 
chapter  has  received 
a grant  from  the 
Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and 
sent  a graduate  student 
on  a four-month  internship  to 
Huarina  to  study  the  problem. 

The  experience  was  critical  for 
the  students  — MacDonald  has 
decided  on  a career  in  internation- 
al development  and  Kruchten  has 
gained  a better  real-world  grasp  of 
the  challenges  faced  by  the 
developing  world.  “1  got  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
international  development  and 
what  Engineers  Without  Borders 
needs  to  do  to  be  successful  at  it,” 
Kruchten  said. 
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WE’RE  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
consider  including  a deferred  gift  to 

the  University  ^/Toronto, 

1 Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 
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GIVI  N G T O THE  FUTURE 


Division  of  University  Advanc 

S.  Prichard  Alumni  : 

, Toronco,  ON  M5P  3J3 
tel:  4ib-y/8-^»46  toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 

>.ca  • www.donations.utoronto.ca 


Really  good  food  that  just 
happens  to  be  vegetarian! 

Cosmopolitan  buffet  with 
delicious  options:  avocado 
in  capers  vinaigrette,  kasha  and 
sweet  potatoes,  leek  pot  pie, 
lasagna,  maple  syrup  pie, 
coffee  mousse  cake. 

Licensed  for  wine  and  beer.  Open  daily 

655  Bay  St. 

(enter  off  Elm) 

(416)  596-9364 

toronto.com/  lecommensal 


We  arc  a 10-minute  walk  from  many 
downtown  theatres  Inquire  about  $3.00 
parking  for  dinner  & show.  ^ 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


flealthjet^JlL 


ProfessionaC TamiCy  Pootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


A** 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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One  and  Only 

Post-doctoral  fellow  advocates  ban  on  reproductive  cloning 

By  Janet  Wong 


Advances  in  scientific  technology  have 
shown  us  that  we  can.  But  does  that  mean 
we  should? 

When  it  comes  to  cloning  humans,  the 
answer  is  an  emphatic  no,  argues  Rosario  Isasi,  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  at 
the  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics.  A 33-year-old 
lawyer  originally  from 
Peru,  Isasi  received  her 
master’s  degree  is  public 
health  from  Boston 
University  and  special- 
izes in  health  law  policy 
and  genetics.  Since 
2001  she  has  been 
working  with  a group  of 
prominent  U.S.  academ- 
ics and  human  and  civil 
rights  activists  in  favour 
of  a UN  treaty  that 
would  ban  the  repro- 
ductive cloning  of 
human  beings. 

Proponents  of  repro- 
ductive cloning  argue 
that  science  cannot  be  stopped;  if  the  technology  is 
available,  why  shouldn’t  we  use  it?  But  that  argu- 
ment, counters  Isasi,  is  morally  bankrupt. 

“Humans  have  the  ability  to  control  the  pace  of 
technologies,  not  the  other  way  around,”  she  says. 
“The  greatest  achievements  of  humanity  have  not 
been  our  discoveries  in  biotechnology  or  scientific 
development.  I think  they’ve  been  the  establishment 
of  democracy,  freedom  and  universal  human  rights. 
And  that  comes  from  the  inherent  dignity  of  every 
human  being. 

“A  cloned  person  is  still  a human  being  and  we 
should  grant  them  the  same  human  . rights  as.  we 
would  to  any  other  person.  But  I’m  afraid  that  would 
not  be  the  case.” 

Rather,  Isasi  fears  that  people  or  groups  would 
engage  in  cloning  for  eugenic  purposes  or  cloned 
humans  would  be  treated  as  either  above  or  below 
“natural"  human  beings.  She  says  all  one  needs  is  to 
re-examine  history  to  see  how  eugenics  and  genoci- 
dal  practices  occurred  in  the  name  of  a "better” 


human  race. 

The  cloning  debate  is  a symptom  of  science  speed- 
ing ahead  at  incredible  rates  while  ethical  considera- 
tions lag  woefully  behind,  she  says.  The  recent  claim 
by  the  Radian  movement  that  they’ve  cloned  a 
human  being,  and  the 
resulting  backlash,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Isasi  her- 
self doubts  the  validity 
of  the  Radian  claim. 

“We  have  made 
immense  advance- 
ments over  the  past 
50  years  but  society 
has  not  had  the 
chance  to  work  and 
analyse  them  at  the 
same  pace.  1 think  we 
have  to  catch  up  to 
these  technologies 
and  start  thinking 
twice  about  what 
we’re  doing  and  what 
the  implications  are.” 
Isasi  is  not  opposed 
to  stem  cell  cloning  or 
therapeutic  research  that  offer  hope  for  future  cures 
The  tricky  part,  she  says,  is  allowing  the  cloning  of 
cells  or  embryos  while  ensuring  they  are  not  implant- 
ed for  pregnancy.  For  that,  she  suggests  an  agency  or 
monitoring  body  to  oversee  reproductive  research 
with  the  possibility  of  criminal  penalties  for 
researchers  who  defy  the  ban. 

In  2001  Germany  and  France  introduced  a pro- 
posal to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  for  a 
convention  banning  reproductive  cloning. 
Negotiations  have  been  snagged  by  nations  such  as 
Spain,  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  who 
are  advocating  a full,  ban  on  all  types,  of  cloning  — 
therapeutic,  research  and  reproductive 
While  she  does  not  agree  with  a full  ban,  Isasi 
does  believe  that  we  need  to  consider  the  human 
rights  approach  to  this  technology  "Let’s  be 
responsible  and  not  think  individually  We  need  to 
look  at  the  big  picture  and  think  of  the  human 
species  as  a whole  and  think  about  the  future  of 
humanity  itself  ” 


CAFE  ON  CAMPUS 

Mon  ~ Fri. 

1 1 a.m.  ~ 3 p.m 

FINE  FOODS  FOR  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

CATERING  & SPECIAL  EVENTS 
79  ST,  GEORGE  STREET  (BEHIND  UC  PLAYHOUSE) 
TORONTO,  ON  M5S  2E5 
TEL:  416-971-4068  FAX:  41 6-971 -5972 
info@olacartekitchen.com  www.alacartekitchen.com 

"Service  with  Integrity" 


designer  frames  • on-site  lab  • high  quality  lenses 


i 

Doctors  ^ 

Jerry  Nolfi  [ Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 

X'jj  eye  exams  • eyeglasses  • contact  lenses  • 
laser  surgery  consultations 

MANULIFE  CENTRE  55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416  966  1955 

www.torontoeyetare.tom 


OFFICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OMBUDSPERSON 

Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  complaints  unresolved  through  regular  university 
channels  is  available  to  U of  T students,  faculty  and  administrative  staff.  The 
Ombudsperson  maintains  office  hours  at  all  three  U of  T campuses  (for  an  appoint- 
ment, please  telephone  or  e-mail  us.)  For  additional  information,  please  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.utoronto.ca/ombudsperson, 

222  College  Street,  Suite  161,  Toronto,  M5T  3JI 

Tel:  416-978-4874  E-mail:  ombuds.person@utoronto.ca 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  JEWISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

THE  2003  SHOSHANA  SHIER 
DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  PROFESSOR 
IN  JEWISH  STUDIES 

PROFESSOR  WOLF  MOSKOVICH 

The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 
Will  deliver  three  public  lectures  on 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


Monday,  3 March  2003 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Khazars  and  the  Question  of  Russian-] ewish  Origins 

Monday,  10  March  2003 

Family  Names  of  Russian  Jews:  Riddles  and  their  Solutions 

Monday,  24  March  2003 
The  Russian  Aliy  ah  and  Israeli  Society 

All  lectures  are  at  8 pm 

University  College  — 15  King's  College  Circle,  Room  140 

For  more  information  please  call  416-978-8118 

Free  and  open  to  the  public.  No  tickets  required 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  MISSISSAUGA 


indie  r 


Dr.  Da 

* Internalionalhr  recogn  _ 

* Expert  on  nutrients  in  lakes,  add  rain  and  global  warming 
* Recipient  of  the  NSERC  “Gerhard  Herzberg  Gold  Medal  (or  Science 
& Engineering” 


. 


Effects  of  Climate  Warming  and 
Her  Human  Acfivifies  on  Canadian  Fresiiwatars 


Thursday,  Feb  27, 2003 
8:00  PM 

The  Matthews  Auditorium,  Room  137  (Kaneff  Centre) 


Admission  is  free.  Seating  is  on  a first-served  basis.  Guest  parking  in 
lots  2,4,8,  and  9.  A shuttle  bus  is  available  from  the  downtown 
campus.  Check  at  the  Hall  Porter’s  desk  at  Hart  House  for  times  and 
tickets.  Information  at  905-569-4656. 
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Victoria  University  Presents 

THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
KEITH  DAVEY  LECTURE 

Lewis  Lapham 

Editor , Harper’s  Magazine 


“THE  AMERICAN  ROME” 


Thursday,  March  6, 2003 
4:30  p.m. 

Free  Admission  — Limited  Seating 

The  Isabel  Bader  Theatre,  93  Charles  St.  W 
(Museum  Subway) 


Live  webcast  available  at 
http://vicu.utoronto.ca 
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SEE  OUR  FOOT 
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PAIN? 

We 
can 
heln! 


Our  services  include: 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics 
and  Orthopedic  Footwear 

• General  and 
Diabetic  Foot  Care 

• Treatment  of  callus. 

corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  a consultation 
and  foot  analysis, 
call  416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

Omar  Qureshi 

Chiropodist/Foot  Specialist 

1 70  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear 
may  be  covered  by  U of  T staff  and 
most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 


COSTA  RICA  AND  GAMBOA 
RAINFOREST 

March  22nd:  Explore  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Costa 
Rica,  visiting  the  Curu  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Tortuga  island,  Isla  de  Coiba  in  Panama,  Golfo 
Duke,  Drake  Bay,  Cano  Island,  and  Manuel 
Antonio  National  Park.  All  of  this  on  your  eight  day  cruise 
aboard  the  tiny  Pacific  Explorer.  Three  days  in  the  Gamboa 
Rainforest  Resort  will  let  you  experience  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  pristine  Panamanian  wilderness.  The  aerial  tram  give  you 
a bird's  eye  view  of  the  unusual  ecosystem  that  thrives  in  the 
tree  tops.  For  all  your  exotic  holidays,  call  me. 

Please  call  Margarita  Orszag  at  905-206-8237. 
e-mail:  margarita.orszag@cdn.navigant.com 
2810  Matheson  Blvd  East 
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Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students  that  support 
YOUR  University  of  Toronto  www.affinity.utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  MISSISSAUGA 


BIOLOGY  LECTURER 

The  Department  of  Biology  at  the  University  ofToronto  at  Mississauga  invites  applications  for  a 
full-time  appointment  at  the  Lecturer  level  effective  July  1st,  2003.  Applicants  with  a Ph.D.  are 
encouraged,  but  others  will  also  be  considered.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  and  a strong  interest  in  innovative  teaching  methods  for  large  undergraduate 
classes.  A familiarity  with  organismal  biology  is  essential.  In  addition  to  teaching,  the  position  will 
involve  the  advising  and  counseling  of  undergraduate  students,  the  mentoring  of  teaching  assistants, 
and  the  generation  of  statistical  information  such  as  course  grades  and  enrolments  using  appro- 
priate software.  The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  good  interpersonal  skills  and  take  a lead- 
ership role  in  the  undergraduate  biology  program.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience.  All  qualified  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply:  however,  Canadian  and  perma- 
nent residents  will  be  given  priority. The  University  ofToronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity 
within  its  community. The  University  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group 
members,  women,  aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority 
groups,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  diversification  of  ideas. 

Applicants  should  submit  a curriculum  vitae,  a statement  of  teaching  interests  and  ideas,  and 
arrange  for  three  letters  of  reference  to  be  sent  to:  Professor  T.  Westwood,  Department  of 
Biology,  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga,  3359  Mississauga  Rd.,  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  Canada  L5L  IC6  (twestwoo@utm.utoronto.ca).  More  information  on  the 
department  can  be  found  at:  http://www.erin.utoronto.ca/~w3bio/homepage/.  The  application 
deadline  is  April  15,  2003  although  the  search  will  remain  open  until  the  position  is  filled. 


The  Festival  of  Lanterns  is  an  Eastern  tradition 
that  celebrates  the  community,  pays  homage  to 
the  past  and  launches  hopes  for  the  future. 
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AT  LARGE 


A PROFESSOR  FROM  A LOCAL  UNIVERSITY  SAYS  . . . 

The  senate  of  Hamilton’s  McMaster  University  recently  approved  a 
revision  that  will  forbid  faculty  and  other  employees  from  using  their 
McMaster  affiliation  when  speaking  to  media  on  topics  outside  their 
specific  area  of  expertise.  While  media  guidelines  have  been  in  place  at 
McMaster  since  1986,  some  fear  the  tougher  policy  could  interfere  with 
their  ability  to  comment  on  controversial  issues.  “If  an  individual  were 
to  make  statements  and  then  find  themselves  in  a litigious  situation,  the 
university’s  insurer  would  not  cover  that,  if  they  had  been  acting  on 
their  own,”  said  Karen  Belaire,  vice-president  (administration). 


*3*  Faculty  Housing  Program 

eFOR  New  Faculty 

University  of  Toronto 
Real  Estate  Department 

The  University's  New  Faculty  Housing  Program  has  a small 
but  unique  stock  of  apartment  units  available  on  a first  come 
first  serve  basis  to  newly  appointed  faculty  with  tenure  track 
positions. 

The  apartments  are  located  in  century  homes  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  St.  George  Campus. 

For  more  information  on  the  program,  the  apartments,  housing 
rates,  and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait  list,  please  visit  our 
Web  site  at: 

www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 


THESE  LITTLE  PIGGIES  SHOULD  HAVE  STAYED  HOME 

A bioengineering  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign  is  being  investigated  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  sending  pigs  that  were  involved  in  genetic  experi- 
mentation to  a livestock  dealer  for  slaughter  and  processing  for  human 
consumption.  According  to  the  FDA,  the  group  of  researchers  was  given 
permission  to  have  the  pigs  rendered,  not  sent  to  a livestock  dealer  for 
human  consumption.  All  animals  tested  negative  at  the  lab  for  traces  of 
transgenes  before  they  were  sent  to  slaughter.  The  FDA  says  the  meat,  if 
consumed,  should  pose  no  health  hazard  to  humans. 

YOUR  DEGREE,  MADAME 

The  Ewha  Woman's  University  in  South  Korea  will  allow  married 
undergraduates  to  study  at  the  school  after  a 57-year  ban.  The  ban  was 
ruled  discriminatory  by  the  South  Korean  Human  Rights  Commission 
in  November  because  it  denied  an  education  to  married  students.  Until 
now,  female  students  who  married  after  enrolling  were  forced  to  quit  or 
were  denied  diplomas  wlule  married  women  were  not  admitted  at  all. 
Ewha,  which  claims  to  be  the  world’s  largest  women’s  university,  has 
more  than  21,000  students. 

Compiled  by  Lanna  Crucefix 
SOURCES:  Hamilton  Spectator,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
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Tel:  (416)  597-1121  Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing  first 
class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to  the 
academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Governing  Council  Elections 

Ballots  will  be  mailed  to  administrative  staff  during  the  week  of  February  24,  2003 

Statements  of  Candidates  in  the  Governing  Council  Election  for  Administrative  Staff  Administrative  Staff  - 1 seat 
Please  contact  Cristina  Oke  at  c.oke@utoronto.ca  or  416-978-8427  for  any  questions  or  further  information. 


Brian  Davis 

If  re-elected,  I will  work  with  you  to  ensure  your  views  and  concerns  are  clearly  enun- 
ciated at  Governing  Council.  The  university  must  do  more  to  recognize  and  reward 
the  role  of  the  staff  in  creating  a Great  University.  Our  views  must  be  built  right  into 
the  university's  policy  and  budget. 

I will  act  diligently  as  the  spokesperson  for  everyone  in  the  Administrative  Staff 
Constituency.  My  knowledge  of  the  Council  and  all  its  committees  will  be  used  to  be 
an  effective  and  forceful  advocate  of  your  interests.  I am  ready  to  take  on  the  task. 

I ask  for  your  support. 

Harpreet  Singh  Dhariwal 

Having  been  a dedicated  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  administrative  staff 
since  1989  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  challenges 
facing  the  University.  Recently  I have  also  had  the  privilege  to  participate  with 
organizations  outside  the  university.  For  example,  I am  an  ambassador  for  the  Toronto 
Raptors  (sorry  can't  promise  free  tickets  if  you  vote  for  me)  and  a member  of  an 
advisory  committee  with  the  Toronto  Police.  The  knowledge  gained  from  these 
diverse  experiences  will  allow  me  to  bring  enthusiasm  and  fresh  ideas  to  Governing 
Council.  Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Richard  Hydal 

S Over  10  years  of  service  to  the  University,  currently  in  the  Digital  Library  and  Web 
Services  Group,  Information  Technology  Services,  University  of  Toronto  Libraries. 
K Well  connected  on  campus  through  professional  and  personal  relationships. 

K Able  to  practice  sound  judgment,  poise  under  pressure. 

K Astute  understanding  higher  education  architecture  from  practical  and  theoretical 
perspectives.  Masters  candidate,  Higher  Education  Group,  Department  of  Theory 
and  Policy  Studies,  OISE  (2003). 

K To  exercise  my  vote  ensuring  decisions  are  made  in  the  best  long  term  interests  of 
administrative  staff  and  the  University. 

Terry  Rubenstein 

For  four  years  I was  an  elected  staff  representative  at  UTSA,  including  two  terms  as 
Vice  President  and  one  year  as  President.  For  five  years  I worked  in  Internal  Audit, 
meeting  with  staff  in  dozens  of  departments.  During  the  last  four  years  at  the  Athletic 


Centre,  I've  worked  closely  with  students.  My  experiences  at  the  University  have 
given  me  insight  into  the  diverse  challenges  and  opportunities  facing  Administrative 
Staff.  I have  the  contacts,  experience  with  university  politics,  and  the  tools  to  repre- 
sent the  needs  of  the  Administrative  Staff  and  effect  changes  where  needed. 

Paul  Ruppert 

Hello, 

I am  asking  for  your  support  to  be  your  representative  on  Governing  Council.  The 
role  of  administrative  staff  at  the  University  is  critically  important  to  the  future  of  our 
institution.  With  the  added  pressure  of  the  double  cohort,  much  of  the  work  will  fall 
to  us  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  students.  As  a member  of  the  admin- 
istrative staff  for  more  than  14  years,  I would  like  to  make  sure  that  our  needs  are 
taken  into  consideration  for  decisions  at  the  Governing  Council  level. 

Thank  you, 
Paul 

Rebecca  Spagnolo 

During  my  years  at  U of  T,  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  observe  its  workings  from 
a variety  of  perspectives:  as  a student,  as  an  instructor,  and  as  a staff  person.  However, 
it  is  only  in  this  capacity  that  I have  truly  begun  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution that  the  administrative  staff  make.  Yet  despite  the  importance  of  this  role,  ours 
is  a voice  that  all  too  often  remains  unheard.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  serving  on  GC  it 
will  be  possible  to  ensure  that  issues  of  fundamental  importance  to  our  constituency 
are  brought  to  the  fore. 

David  Wright 

is  an  outstanding  staff  member  who  has  been  with  the  university  for  ten  years.  His 
involvement  within  the  university  community  is  widespread.  After  graduation  he 
worked  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  before  being  hired  as  a Counsellor  at 
Admissions  and  Awards.  From  there  he  was  recruited  to  help  coordinate  the  Office 
of  Marketing  and  Licensing,  Division  of  University  Advancement.  David  is  a member 
of  CAR  Council,  a varsity  team  Coach,  Big  Brothers  and  has  been  nominated  for 
numerous  civic  awards  including  Ontario  Cycling  Association's  volunteer  manager 
of  the  year.  He  would  make  an  excellent  Governing  Council  Administrative  Staff 
representative. 
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Focusing  the  Big  Picture 

New  social  work  dean  hopes  to  foster  an  evolution  of  ideas 

By  Jessica  Whiteside 


There’s  a certain  anti-establishment 
culture  endemic  to  Professor  James 
Barber’s  native  Australia.  It’s  called  “lar- 
rikintsm”  and  it  encompasses  an  attitude 
of  irreverence,  of  healthy  disdain  for  authority,  of 
independent,  even  rebellious,  spirit.  While  Barber 
may  not  be  advocating  revolution  in  his  new  post 
as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  he  is  hoping 
to  foster  an  evolution  of  ideas. 

“Within  the  faculty  1 think  we  are  going  to  need 
to  be  quite  clear  — maybe  clearer  than  we  are  at 
the  moment  — about  what  it  is  we  wish  to  be 
known  for,”  says  Barber,  who  assumed  his  post 
Jan  1 for  a six-and-a-half-year  term.  “1  think  the 
days  of  what  used  to  be  called  generic  social  work 
are  somewhat  limited  and  we  need  to  be  produc- 
ing graduates  who  are  seen  by  the  outside  world  as 
very  expert  in  some  aspects  of  social  work  — not 
all  of  them  because  1 don’t  think  that’s  realistic  any- 
more. The  field  is  much  too  complicated.” 

Barber  says  he  thinks  the  faculty  presently  can 
claim  national  and  international  leadership  in  the 
areas  of  child  welfare,  gerontology  and  multicultur- 
al social  work  but  that  any  decisions  about  future 
areas  of  concentration  will  involve  broad  discussion 
among  faculty  members,  a process  that  will  get  underway  fol- 
lowing the  university’s  current  academic  planning  process. 

Barber  knows  all  about  the  challenges  of  finding  the  right 
focus,  having  explored  an  eclectic  range  of  early  career 
options  in  Australia  before  embracing  social  work.  He  spent 
a day  as  a law  student,  eight  hours  as  a medical  student,  a 
year  as  a high  school  math  teacher  He  lived  with 
Aborigines  in  the  northwestern  desert,  worked  with  alco- 


holic men  in  a night  shelter  and  as  a nurse’s  aid  in  a hospice 
for  the  dying.  He  even  decided  to  try  the  Jesuit  pnesthood, 
joining  a seminary  at  age  19. 

Mixed  in  with  his  classical  Greek  and  philosophy  studies, 
the  Jesuits  sent  him  off  for  social  work  training  He  loathed  it 
at  first  but  when  he  came  out  of  the  seminary  a qualified  social 
worker,  the  field’s  appeal  grew  on  him.  While  a practising 
social  worker  he  pursued  yet  another  interest,  completing  a 


PhD  in  experimental  psychology,  but  decided  ulti- 
mately he  had  more  the  temperament  of  a social 
worker. 

“You  need  to  be  somebody  who  likes  actually 
rolling  up  their  sleeves  and  getting  in  and  doing  prac- 
tical things.  You  need  to  find  genuinely  interesting 
people  who  are  marginalized  for  one  reason  or 
other,”  he  says.  “The  bleeding  hearts  don’t  last,  they 
get  burned  out.  The  bleeding  hearts  believe  that  if 
you  dispense  enough  largesse  people  will  come  to 
love  you  for  it  and  in  social  work  that  doesn’t  hap- 
pen. You’re  more  often  disliked  than  you  are  liked. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  sentimental.” 

One  thing  Barber  is  sentimental  about  is  his  family 
which  remains  in  Australia  while  his  17-year-old  son 
completes  his  final  year  of  high  school  — the  first 
time  he  and  his  wife  have  been  apatt  for  20  years. 
They  talk  daily  by  telephone  and  he’s  keeping  up  the 
tradition  of  helping  his  son  with  his  homework  — 
despite  the  1 5-and-a-half-hour  time  difference. 

“I’m  having  these  deep  and  meaningful  conversa- 
tions with  him  about  Hamlet  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing,” he  says  with  a laugh. 

The  only  advantage  about  being  apart  from  his 
family  during  his  first  year  at  U of  T is  that  he  can 
work  all  the  time,  says  Barber,  whose  most  recent  research 
examines  issues  in  foster  care.  The  faculty’s  excellence  in 
child  welfare  research  was  one  of  the  major  attractions  that 
drew  him  to  Toronto  from  Flinders  University  in  Adelaide 
where  he  had  become  the  most  widely  published  and  most 
frequently  cited  social  work  author  in  Australia.  March  3 to 
9 is  Social  Work  Week  and  Barber  is  keen  to  promote  his 
profession  and  the  research  generated  by  the  faculty. 


UTFA  Presidential 
Nominations 


Nominations  for  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  for  the  next  academic  year  open  February  28, 
2003.  UTFA’s  Constitution  requires  candidates  for  President  to  be  nominated  by  two  members  of  UTFA  Council. 
Members  of  the  Association,  however,  are  invited  to  suggest  names  of  possible  candidates  to  Council  members. 

Nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  office  between  9:00  a.m.  on  February  28  and  5:00  p.m.  on  March  14,  2003.  If 
necessary,  an  election  will  be  conducted  by  a mailed  ballot  of  the  membership  following  the  nomination  period. 


AbouHaidar,  Mounir  Professor 

Botany,  Geology 

Mims,  Charles  Professor 

Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgical  Eng. 

Alloway,  Thomas  Professor 

Erindale  - Sciences 

Monahan,  Catherine  Ms 

Fine  Art,  Classics,  Drama,  Comp. Lit.,  Medieval  Studies 

Barry,  Maureen  Ms 

Nursing,  Pharmacy 

Moran,  Larry  Professor 

Banting  & Best,  Biochem.,  Med  Genetics  & Microbio 

Belanger,  Michele  Ms 

Physical  Education  and  Health 

Ndayiragije,  Juvenal  Professor 

Scarborough  - Humanities 

Bhatt,  Parth  Dr. 

Linguistics,  German,  French 

Neysmith,  Sheila  Professor 

Social  Work 

Bickmore,  Kathy  Professor 

OISE/UT 

Patrick,  Dennis  Professor 

Music 

Braun,  Aurel  Professor 

Erindale  - Social  Sciences 

Poe,  Judith  Ms 

Vice-Pres.  Grievances 

Conle,  Carola  Professor 

OISE/UT 

Powell,  John  Professor 

Chemistry 

Dungan,  Peter  Professor 

Economics 

Procter,  Margaret  Ms. 

University  College,  SCS,  SGS,  Woodsworth  College 

Evans,  Claude  Dr. 

Erindale  - Humanities 

Pugh,  Mary  Professor 

Mathematics 

Finlay,  Tom  Mr. 

Librarians 

Rosenthal,  Jeffrey  Professor 

Computer  Science,  Statistics 

Galloway,  Jock  Professor 

Psychology,  Geography,  Urban  Planning 

Sawchuk,  Peter  Professor 

OISE/UT 

Gerson,  Lloyd  Professor 

St.  Michael's  College 

Schwartz,  Donald  Professor 

Political  Science 

Giacca,  Adria  Dr. 

Pharmacology,  Medicine,  Laboratory  Medicine  and 

Shalaby,  Amer  Professor 

Civil  Engineering  & Geological  Engineering 

Pathobiology,  Physiology 

Silber,  Anderson  Professor 

Victoria  University 

Gold,  Marvin  Professor 

Retired  Members 

Smith,  Barry  Professor 

Zoology 

Guttman,  MaryAlice  Professor 

OISE/UT,  and  Vice-Pres.  Salary,  Benefits  & Pensions 

Stevenson,  MaryJo  Ms 

Librarians 

Hall,  Bert  Professor 

Philosophy,  IHPST,  Religious  Studies 

Stewart,  Hamish  Professor 

Law,  and  Appointments  Committee  Chair 

Hawkins,  Sean  Professor 

History 

Straker,  Donnie  Ms 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

Jacobs,  Allan  Ms 

Scarborough  - Physical  Sciences 

Sullivan,  Philip  Professor 

Mech.  Eng.,  Indus.  Eng,  Aerospace 

Katz,  Giuliana  Professor 

Erindale  - Humanities 

Tarasuk,  Valerie  Professor 

Nutritional  Sciences  & Miscellaneous  Medicine 

Kerpneck,  Harvey  Professor 

Retired  Members 

Toms,  Elaine  Professor 

Information  Studies 

Kuhn,  Joaquin  Professor 

St.  Michael's  College 

Walker,  Stephanie  Ms 

Librarians 

Lancashire,  Anne  Professor 

English 

Weaver,  Kent  Mr. 

Librarians 

Lapkin,  Sharon  Professor 

OISE/UT 

Wiebe,  Donald  Professor 

Trinity  College 

Lavin,  Ken  Mr. 

Chair,  University  and  External  Affairs  Committee 

Yan,  Ning  Professor 

Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry 

Lawrence,  Herenia  Dr. 

Dentistry 

TBA 

Italian,  Slavic  Lang.  & Lit.,  Spanish  & Portuguese 

Levin,  Michael  Professor 

Anthropology 

TBA 

Scarborough  - Humanities 

Love,  Rhonda  Professor 

Past  President 

TBA 

Scarborough  - Life  Sciences 

Luste,  George  Professor 

President 

TBA 

Occupational  Therapy,  Physical  Therapy,  Speech 

Magill,  Dennis  Professor 

Sociology,  Criminology 

Pathology,  Anatomy 

Mallouk,  Brenda  Ms 

Management,  and  Treasurer 

TBA 

East  Asian  / Near  and  Middle  Eastern 

McDonough,  Peggy  Dr. 

Behavioral  Science,  Health  Admin.,  Preventive  Med.  & 

TBA 

Scarborough  - Social  Science 

Biostatistics,  Occup.  Health  & Environmental  Health  Unit 

TBA 

Victoria  University 

Messenger,  Cynthia  Ms 

New  College,  Innis  College,  Transitional  Year 

TBA 

Astronomy,  Physics 

Programme 

TBA 

Electrical  & Computer  Eng.,  Biomedical  Eng. 
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SUSAN  KING 


LETTERS 


MORE  TO  GLOBAL 
WARMING  THAN 
NUMBERS 

Good  to  see  a lively  discussion  in 
the  two  Forum  pieces  between 
the  “skeptical  scientist”  and  the 
“believing”  scientist  (Heated 
Debate,  by  Bhuwar  Prasad,  Jan, 
13;  More  Hot  Air,  by  Rick  Wehr, 
Jan.  27).  May  1 introduce  a third 
view,  that  of  a multidisciplinary 
approach.  This  is  an  approach 
sorely  missing  at  U of  T and  a 
direction  that  has  been  spoken  of 
by  President  Robert  Birgeneau 
several  times  recently.  But  first,  a 
few  comments  on  the  tendered 
remarks  of  Rick  Wehr,  which  I 
hope  will  help  point  to  the  need 
for  a multi-skill  approach. 

Attempts  to  “bring  the  issue 


back  down  to  earth  by”  quoting 
peer-reviewed  literature  has  often 
in  the  past  been  seen  as  buying 
into  ignorance.  All  peer-reviewed 
agreement  actually  indicates  is 
an  agreement  with  the  current 
scientific  thought.  As  readers 
may  recall,  peer-reviewed  science 
led  to  the  originator  of  frontal 
lobotomies  being  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  in  the 
1950s.  And  of  course  there’s  the 
proverbial  pressure  to  publish, 
pushing  people  to  publish  in  the 
current  vein. 

As  a layman  in  this  area  I’m 
very  afraid  and  skeptical  of  a 
report  by  a self  interested  637 
person  “WG1”  group  of  scientific 
specialists.  As  the  saying  goes, 
war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals. 

No  one  is  saying  that  we 
ignore  carbon  emissions,  however 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to 
exercise  due  care  in  how  we 
spend  “a  few  per  cent  of  our 
expected  GNP”  as  such  spending 
will  reflect  on  the  future  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  might  be  better  spent 
in  the  immediate  future  by 


providing  sanitation  and  fresh 
water  for  the  huge  mass  of 
humanity  without  it.  The  needs 
of  the  Third  World  deal  with 
finite  human  lifespans.  You  don’t 
help  this  year,  then  when  do  you 
help?  The  next  decade?  Twenty 
years?  Too  late  and  they  have 
died. 

So  what  is  the  right  direction 
for  an  ultimate  solution?  Work 
together  via  interdisciplinary 
approaches.  Here  there  is  prece- 
dent as  the  original  Scottish 
university  model  used  in  North 
America  until  the  First  World 
War  favoured  a holistic  approach 
across  all  disciplines.  This  was 
replaced  by  the  German  model 
after  the  war  with  the  specialty 
emphasis,  which  developed  into 
the  current  publishing  ethos. 

An  example  of  a possible 
group  output?  A huge  percentage 
of  emissions  comes  from  China 
and  poor  countries  — why  not 
use  the  money  to  build  them 
clean  power  plants  in  their  coun- 
tries? There  is  precedent  here,  for 
example,  the  Marshall  Plan. 
During  the  building  and 
planning  interval  other  “details” 


could  be  worked  out,  exact 
correlations  between  contami- 
nants and  temperature,  for 
example. 

How  to  start?  There  is  a Centre 
for  Technology  and  Social 
Development  already  on  campus 
that  helps  to  connect  sociology 
and  engineering.  Perhaps  there? 
Let’s  set  up  a task  force  and  make 
a coherent  list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  further  study  and  others 
for  immediate  implementation. 

As  has  been  said,  “It’s  amazing 
what  you  can  do  if  you  don’t  care 
who  gets  the  credit.” 

Kevin  Doyle. 

Appued  Science  & Engineering 

VOICES  OF  STUDENT 
UNIONS  ABSENT 

I just  finished  reading  the  article 
Visibility  a Challenge  for  Council 
(' The  Bulletin,  Feb.  10),  which  I 
found  interesting  and  timely.  I 
agree  with  the  position  that  stu- 
dent participation  is  a problem 
but  I believe  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  awareness  of  the  issues 
than  apathy  regarding  the 
process.  Unfortunately  I don’t 
think  the  level  of  participation 
will  improve  unless  some  drastic 
changes  are  made  to  the  system 
of  governance  at  the  university. 
Governance  at  the  university 
does  not  begin  and  end  at 
Governing  Council.  There  is  more 
to  participating  on  campus  than 
what  goes  on  at  Simcoe  Hall. 

The  article  was  thorough  and 
succinct  but  I was  disappointed 
that  the  voices  of  the  three  main 
student  unions  on  campus  were 
absent.  Comments  from  current 
governors  are  important  but 
there  was  no  indication  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  speak  with 
the  leaders  of  the  student  unions. 
U of  T students  are  effectively 
represented  by  these  associations 
on  a daily  basis.  To  get  a true 
picture  of  democracy  on  campus 
is  to  speak  with  the  leaders  of  the 
three  main  student  unions. 

The  Graduate  Students’  Union 
president  Christopher  Collins, 
for  instance,  works  tirelessly  to 
represent  graduate  students  at 
the  numerous  meetings  he  must 
attend. 

As  former  GSU  president  I 
found  the  many  obstacles  to 
participating  in  the  governance 
process  unnecessarily  restrictive. 
Whenever  I spoke  to  Governing 
Council  or  to  the  various  boards 
and  committees  I was  represent- 
ing the  interests  and  voices  of 
over  10,000  graduate  students.  I 
believe  that  the  members  listened 
but  I was  not  asked  any  ques- 
tions or  “allowed”  to  comment 
on  points  raised  during  the 
discussions.  Furthermore,  in  a 
number  of  cases  there  were  no 
graduate  students  represented  on 
a committee  or  board.  Although 
possible,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
graduate  student  concern  can  be 
effectively  represented  by  an 
undergraduate  member.  In 
essence  the  voices  of  10,000 
graduate  students  often  fall  silent 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Game,  Set,  Match 

6 By  Nicholas  Pashley 


From  time  to  time  issues  arise  that 
force  us  all  to  take  sides.  One  of  those 
family-dividing  questions  confronted  us 
recently  when  we  had  to  decide:  are  we 
backing  the  human  or  the  computer?  For 
me  it  was  what  the  cliche-ridden  call  a 
no-brainer. 

I refer,  of  course,  to  the  recent  chess 
match  between  Azerbaijani  grandmaster 
Garry  Kasparov  and  some  smart-aleck 
new  computer  called  Deep  Junior  — and 
what  kind  of  name  is  that  anyway?  (For  that  matter, 
how  many  Azerbaijanis  are  called  Garry?)  Kasparov 
famously  lost  to  this  computer’s  father  back  in  1997, 
an  experience  he  apparently  found  humiliating.  I feel 
his  pain.  I do  battle  with  a computer  every  day  and  I 
lose  more  often  than  Kasparov.  Some  days  I’m  not  even 
close. 

This  time  four  of  the  six  games  were  drawn  — Mr. 
Kasparov  won  one  and  Mr.  Junior  won  one  — so  the 
competitors  shared  the  $500,000  US  prize.  We  don’t 
know  what  Mr.  Kasparov  plans  to  do  with  his  quarter 
million  but  early  reports  suggest  that  the  computer  will 
spend  its  share  on  beer  and  pizza. 

I’m  not  against  computers.  1 just  didn’t  grow  up  with 
them.  I remember  my  family’s  first  television  set.  1 
remember  our  first  blender.  It’s  tough  for  a mere  com- 
puter to  compete  with  memories  like  those.  And  not 
only  did  I not  have  a computer  in  high  school  but  even 
my  high  school  didn’t  have  a computer.  In  those  days 
a computer  would  have  filled  the  gym. 

I’m  thinking  of  high  school  at  the  moment  because 
I was  recently  pitched  a sort  of  business  book  down  at 
your  campus  bookstore.  Business  books  used  to  be 
dull  and  predictable.  They  had  graphs  and  charts  and 
difficult  things  like  that.  Then  someone  invented  the 
cute  business  book  and  western  culture  has  been  on  a 
downhill  slide  ever  since.  Recently  we’ve  seen  a book 
hailing  the  leadership  secrets  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  If  your  company’s  going  down  the 
drain,  you  might  want  to  consider  parting  the  Red  Sea. 
And  make  your  getaway  before  the  insider  trading 


police  catch  you. 

This  new  book  seems  to  suggest  that 
we  can  succeed  in  the  workplace  by  put- 
ting into  practice  what  we  learned  in  high 
school.  I don’t  know  about  you  but  I 
didn’t  learn  much  in  high  school  that  1 
can  use  on  a daily  basis.  The  things  I 
learned  that  1 thought  were  important 
back  then  — the  difference  between  its 
and  it’s,  for  instance  — seem  tragically 
outdated  today.  Nobody  cares.  Otherwise 
mostly  what  I learned  in  high  school  was  how  to  flip 
bits  of  blueberry  pie  on  to  the  cafeteria  ceiling  with  a 
fork.  I don’t  know  if  you’ve  seen  the  Great  Hall  ceiling 
down  at  your  campus  bookstore  but  it  would  take  a 
heck  of  a fork  to  get  a bit  of  blueberry  pie  up  there. 

I learned  to  do  the  Twist  in  high  school.  This  is  not 
only  useless  in  my  day-to-day  life  but  I’d  probably 
throw  my  back  out.  1 also  learned  a bit  about  girls  — 
we  call  them  women  now  — but  not  nearly  enough. 
And  in  today’s  workplace  you’re  not  allowed  to  use 
even  that  much,  not  that  my  wife  would  let  me  anyway 
Computers?  I didn’t  even  have  a typewriter  until  I 
was  nearly  30.  Nowadays  we  spend  our  days  gawking 
at  computer  screens.  Back  in  high  school  I spent  my 
days  gawking  at  Jean  MacDonald  and  I don’t  regret  a 
moment  of  it.  For  one  thing,  she  didn’t  crash  nearly  as 
often  as  my  computer  does. 

The  fact  is.  I’ve  learned  more  from  Garry'  Kasparov 
in  recent  weeks  than  I did  in  five  years  of  high  school. 
He  figured  out  that  the  way  to  compete  with  a com- 
puter is  to  behave  in  an  utterly  bewildering  manner. 
Play  conventional  chess,  like  the  King’s  Indian  Defence 
— whatever  that  is  — and  the  computer  knows  what 
to  do.  It’s  been  programmed.  Try  some  move  that  no 
rational  grandmaster  would  ever  make  and  you’ve  got 
a shot  at  frying  its  circuits.  You  can  almost  hear  it 
saying,  Whaaaaa...? 

I can  hardly  wait  to  try  it  out  at  work. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


in  our  system  of  governance. 
Students  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  being  listened  to  and  treated 
as  partners  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

In  closing,  1 do  believe  that  the 
governing  process  at  the  univer- 
sity is  democratic,  but  to  quote  a 
senior  administrator  in  a different 
context,  “It  is  one  type  of  democ- 
racy.” It  is  time  to  make  this 
campus  truly  democratic  and 
inclusive  of  diverse  voices  by 
formally  including  the  three 
student  unions  in  the  decision- 
making process  and  no  longer 
use  them  on  the  fringe. 

Jorge  Sousa 

Adult  education  and  counselling 
PSYCHOLOGY,  OISE/UT 

ANNUAL  GIVING  A 
TANGIBLE  EXPRESSION 
OF  SUPPORT 

We’re  writing  as  co-chairs  of  the 
Faculty  and  Staff  Campaign  to 
remind  the  university  community 
of  the  importance  of  annual  giv- 
ing. By  now  all  of  U of  T faculty 
and  staff  members  have  received 
a letter  regarding  the  Annual 
Fund. 

We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  encourage  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  review 
the  information  and  make  a con- 
tribution to  the  Annual  Fund. 

Each  of  us  has  our  areas  of 
academic  interest  and  profession- 
al expertise.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing we  all  share:  a singular 
commitment  to  U of  T and  to 
strengthening  the  quality  of 
learning  and  the  student  experi- 
ence on  campus.  Donating  to  the 
Annual  Fund  is  yet  another 
tangible  expression  of  your 
support  of  U of  T. 

Please  make  your  gift  today  — 
it  will  make  a difference. 

Thank  you  for  your  ongoing 
support  of  this  tremendous 
university. 

Margaret  Hancock 
Warden,  Hart  House 

Adel  Sedra 

Appued  Science  and  Engineering 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

February  28  for  March  10 
March  M to  March  24 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 1 0 minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  University.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool, 
meeting  rooms.  416-928-3489; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Moving  to  Toronto?  Settle  in  Toronto 
Relocation  Services  helps  relieve  your 
stress.  Free  quotes  — home  finding, 
schooling,  childcare,  orientation  tours.  Plus 
our  Toronto  Newcomer's  Guide  — info  on 
banking,  medical  and  more.  $50.  416-481- 
2764;  www.settleintoronto.com 

Queen  & Leslie.  Cozy  Toronto  sublet. 
Furnished  2 + 1 bedroom,  2-bathroom 
house,  central  A/C,  parking,  5 minutes  to 
transit,  shopping,  non-smoking  preferable. 
Available  March  27  to  Sept  28. 
$1, 400/month  plus  utilities.  416-461-7177. 

Avenue  Road  & Dupont.  Fully  fur- 
nished & equipped  upper  duplex:  2-level, 
2-bedroom;  bath  + powder  room;  6 appli- 
ances (ensuite  washer/dryer).  $2,200 
includes  cable,  CAC,  parking,  cleaning  & 
utilities.  416-924-8872  or  marybill@ 
sympatico.ca 

Prime  Riverdale.  Victor  Avenue.  Lovely, 
sunny,  renovated,  tastefully  furnished  fam- 

ily  home,  great  neighbourhood,  4 bed- 
rooms, eat-in  kitchen,  office,  2 'h  baths, 
parking,  garden.  Great  access  to  down- 
town via  TTC.  All  major  appliances,  satel- 
lite. $2,500  a month  + utilities.  Available 
July  1 . Call  Heather  Smith  at  41 6-466-9069 
or  hsmith@business.queensu.ca 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey 
furnished  apartment.  Fully  equipped  2 


bedrooms.  1 'h  bathrooms.  Central  A/C. 
Hardwood  floors.  Large  deck  facing  west. 
Short-term  rental.  No  pets.  $1,300  a month 
inclusive.  416-763-3899. 

1 -bedroom,  hardwood  floors,  large 
windows  including  blinds.  Approximately 
700  square  feet.  Utilities  and  cable  includ- 
ed in  rent.  Sublet  to  June  30  at  $1,050. 
Access  to  fitness,  sauna,  party  room,  deck, 
indoor  to  TTC,  mall,  laundry  and  storage. 
416-333-6115. 

House  for  rent,  central  Toronto, 

Bloor/Dovercourt.  Beautiful,  renovated 
4-bedroom  house  on  park,  laundry,  garage, 
2 decks,  2 offices,  garden.  Close  to  subway. 
Available  April  1,  2003.  $2,400  +.  Contact 
Karen  at  416-532-4136. 

Bay  & College.  Unfurnished  1 -bedroom 
+ den  condo.  Minutes  walk  to  St.  George 
campus.  $1, 350/month,  available  to  lease 
for  a year  or  more  starting  April  1 . The  rent 
includes  ensuite  laundry,  hydro,  cable, 
indoor  pool,  gym.  One  block  from  subway. 
Minutes  from  all  downtown  hospitals.  41 6- 
598-7783. 

Wellesley/Parliament.  Nice  3-bedroom 
Cabbagetown  duplex,  hardwood  floors, 
own  laundry,  street  parking,  12-month 
lease,  $ 1,950/month  (all  inclusive),  avail- 
able immediately.  Call  416-726-6061. 

Queen  & University.  One-bedroom 
condo  for  rent,  3-minute  walk  to  subway. 
Available  immediately.  $1,250  a month  all 
inclusive,  includes  air  conditioning,  cable, 
balcony,  outdoor  pool,  weight  and  exercise 
room,  beautiful  courtyard  and  more.  Call 
416-469-8443. 

Gorgeous  luxury  loft  in  the  heart  of 
Kensington  Market.  Very  quiet,  perfect 
for  writing.  Laundry,  dishwasher, 
microwave,  lots  of  storage  space,  balcony. 
Fully  furnished  with  modern  furniture. 
$1,500  per  month,  available  March  11. 
Minimum  2-month  stay.  Call  416-939- 
5026. 

Bay  & Wellesley.  Bright,  fully  furnished 
condo.  24-hour  concierge,  underground 
parking.  Two  bedrooms,  2 baths,  sunroom, 
laundry  room,  dining  room,  living  room, 
indoor  pool.  Adults,  no  pets.  $2,400.  Phone 
Pat,  416-665-8525. 

St.  Clair/Christie.  Gorgeous  renovated 
3-bedroom  main  floor  in  quiet  upscale 


duplex.  Large  formal  rooms,  french  doors, 
wainscotting,  high  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  fireplace,  A/C,  alarm,  porch,  parking. 
Steps  to  24-hour  TTC,  shops,  parks  ++! 
Non-smoking.  April  1.  $1,800  month.  416- 
658-5051. 

Yonge  & Lawrence.  5 minutes  from  sub- 
way. Three-bedroom  semi-detached, 
6 appliances,  CAC,  newly  renovated, 
new  hardwood,  beautiful  garden,  deck, 
gas  BBQ,  parking,  partially  finished 
basement.  Non-smokers.  Available 
immediately.  $2,200  +.  416-869-5274. 
Ifinney@stikeman.com 

Beautiful  main  floor  apartment  in 
Upper  Forest  Hill  house.  Hardwood 
floors,  quiet  neighbourhood,  2 bedrooms, 
office,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
animal  friendly,  close  to  TTC.  Available 
March  1.  Call  Lindsay  or  Terry,  416-487- 
5189. 

Finch/Keele  (York  University).  Very 
clean  one-bedroom  in  well-maintained 
condo  building.  Huge  balcony,  ensuite 
washer  and  dryer,  A/C.  Storage  space, 
indoor  parking  space,  hydro  included.  Suit 
single  or  couple.  Indoor/outdoor  swimming 
pool,  steps  to  TTC.  $1,1 00/month.  647- 
296-6370. 

Forest  Hill.  Luxurious,  beautifully 
decorated,  2-bedroom  condo,  24-hour 
concierge,  pool,  sauna,  exercise  room. 
View  of  lake  from  balcony,  quiet  street  on 
ravine.  6 appliances,  VCR,  DVD,  stereo,  A/C, 
parking,  cleaning  lady.  Walk  to  subway, 
shops,  cafes.  Non-smokers.  Available 
May/June.  $3,000/month.  416-485-3119. 

Yonge/Finch.  2+  bedroom,  nicely  fur- 
nished house,  prime  location,  near  subway, 
other  amenities.  Garden,  5 appliances,  A/C, 

2- car  drive,  suit  academic  couple. 
$1, 200/month  + utilities,  available  July  15. 
416-226-9616/416-597-1440,  ext.  6906. 

Rosedale.  Large  charming  Victorian 
lower  duplex.  1 bedroom,  living  room,  din- 
ing room,  10-ft.  ceilings,  hardwood  floors, 
2 fireplaces,  laundry,  A/C,  parking,  garden. 
No  smoking,  no  pets.  $1,800  + utilities. 
Available  immediately.  416-923-1417. 

3- bedroom,  1 ’/2-bath,  sublet  March 
to  May.  2 blocks  bus;  5 blocks 
Yonge/Egl inton  subway.  Option  to  renew. 
Pay  utilities  except  water.  Allenby  school; 
near  Eglinton  Park.  Great  neighbourhood. 


Monthly  rent  $2,300.  Call  41 6-485-4737  or 
bhe@oise.utoronto.ca 

Bloor  and  Spadina.  Steps  to  U of  T,  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  upper  flat,  2 porches,  all 
utilities  included,  $1,550  per  month. 
Available  immediately.  Length  of  stay 
negotiable,  jorgen_ostlund@hotmail.com, 
858-488-7722. 

High  Park.  Steps  to  subway.  Luxury  one- 
bedroom  apartment  for  rent.  Top  two 
floors,  approximately  1,200  sq.  ft.  5 appli- 
ances, skylight,  wood  burning  fireplace, 
balcony.  No  smoke/pets.  March  1.  $1,580 
utilities  included.  Tel.  416-536-9234  or 
e-mail  hamerl  ©sprint.ca 

Solve  your  housing  problems.  Shared 
kitchen  and  laundry  facilities,  parking. 
Central  location:  on  bus  route,  or  ten- 
minute  walk  from  St.  Clair  and  Yonge  sub- 
way. House  owner  smokes  and  has  a cat. 
Rent  $750  monthly  (negotiable).  Graduate 
student  preferred.  Call  416-485-3253. 

Queen  and  Pape.  One-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment,  furnished,  private 
entrance,  security  system,  laundry,  air. 
$675  per  month  plus  utilities.  No  smokers, 
no  pets.  Available  immediately.  Days,  416- 
585-4499;  evenings,  416-466-7509. 

High  Park.  Newly  renovated  two-bed- 
room, one  bathroom,  hardwood  floors,  gas 
fireplace  (living  room),  pot  lighting,  large 
yard,  parking,  laundry,  central  A/C,  non- 
smoking. College  car/Dundas  West  sub- 
way. 416-533-7724,  dopolski@sympati- 
co.ca 

Meadowvale  Village  in  Mississauga. 

Small  two-bedroom  house,  steps  from 
Credit  River  and  conservation  area.  Close 
to  Mississauga  campus.  Available  March  1 . 
Six-month  lease,  extendible.  $950  + 
utilities.  Phone  416-323-0417,  e-mail 
carmelb@bellnet.ca 

Cabbagetown  sublet  must-see  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  Victorian.  A/C,  hard- 
wood, laundry,  yard,  references  + deposit, 
non-smoker,  cat  OK.  $1,100  including  heat, 
utilities  extra,  March  to  July,  416-929-4476 
or  n_aubut@hotmail.com 

Casa  Loma.  Large  2-bedroom  upper 
duplex  on  quiet  tree-lined  street.  Grand 
living  room,  dining  room,  sunlight,  private 
laundry,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  A/C, 
parking,  storage.  $1,950  plus  utilities. 


Available  April  1.  416-945-5243  or 
meredithJohnson@scotiacapital.com 

Harbord/Spadina  (Robert  Street).  Large 
3-bedroom  apartment  in  quiet  renovated 
Victorian  triplex,  private  entrance,  eat-in 
kitchen,  walk-out  to  deck,  bathroom,  hard- 
wood, ceramic  floors,  laundry,  central 
vacuum,  separate  heating  and  A/C, 
6 appliances,  parking.  Suitable  for 
professional  couple.  Available  now. 
$1, 600/month  + utilities.  416-766-5454. 

Annex.  Great  location  on  Palmerston 
Blvd.  in  a quiet,  smoke-free  house.  Minutes 
walk  to  university.  Two  bedrooms,  two  full 
ensuite  bath  rooms,  dishwasher.  New  reno, 
designed  for  two  people  sharing.  $1,500 
available  immediately.  416-535-1080. 

Room  for  rent.  Pied  a terre  on  St. 
George.  Bright,  furnished  single  room  in 
newly  renovated  basement,  walk  to  cam- 
pus & Yorkville.  Private  entrance.  $595 
inclusive,  access  to  fridge,  microwave, 
laundry,  cable.  Share  toilet  and  shower. 
Suits  female  faculty  or  student.  Available 
immediately.  References.  416-927-0678. 

Yonge  8i  Eglinton.  Large  $950,  small 
$650  a month.  Semi-furnished  bedrooms 
in  a small  house.  Laundry.  TTC  15  minutes 
to  U of  T.  Available  now.  416-488-0228. 

Riverdale  duplex.  Large  (1 ,500  sq.  ft.),  2 
levels,  1 of  2 bedrooms,  living  and  dining 
rooms,  kitchen  (microwave  and  dishwash- 
er), 2 bathrooms,  sunroom,  laundry  room, 
south  facing  deck.  Steps  to  parks,  TTC.  No 
smokers.  $1,700  +.  July  1. 416-461-5816. 

Annex/Forest  Hill.  Bachelor  apartment, 
well  furnished,  TV,  cable,  kitchen,  bath- 
room, laundry.  1 5-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Surrounded  by  parks.  Long  or  short  term, 
$690  including  utilities.  416-324-8493 

Annex/Madison.  Tastefully  furnished 
and  equipped;  non-smokers/no  pets.  Very 
quiet  and  clean  home.  Walk  to  U of  1 ROM, 
Yorkville.  Available  May  6.  1 -bedroom 
$1,400.  2-bedroom  $1,700  inclusive. 
Minimum  4 months.  Phone  416-967-6474 
or  fax  416-967-9382. 

Downtown.  3-bedroom  bungalow,  air 
conditioning,  alarm,  dishwasher, 
washer/dryer.  Includes  finished  basement. 
Not  retrofitted.  No  smokers/pets.  $1,395  + 
utilities.  References  required.  416-654- 
0000. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Toronto  invite  you  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  this  year’s  recipients  of 

The  Awards  of  Excellence 

\nd  THE  NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


at  a ceremony  on 

Monday,  April  28,  2003  Hart  House 

Award  Presentation:  The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m. 
Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6:30  p.m. 


2003  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


FACULTY  AWARD 
Professor  Judy  Watt-Watson 
Faculty  of  Nursing 

CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 
Elizabeth  J.  Isbister 
Ojfce  of  Student  Recruitment 

JOAN  E.  FOLEY 
QUALITY  OF  STUDENT 
EXPERIENCE  AWARD 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Dr.  Margaret  Procter 
Writing  Support 
University  of  Toronto 


LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PRIZE 
Dr.  William  E.  Seidelman 
Department  of  Family  and 
Community  Medicine 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLAR 
Jessie  C.  Thomson 
University  College 


For  information,  please  call 
Linda  Wells  at  416-978-6536 
RSVP  (acceptances  only)  by 
April  14th,  416-978-0424  or  e-mail 
linda.wells@utoronto.ca 
Business  attire  Limited  seating 


UTAA  SCHOLARS 
Katherine  Cassaday 
Victoria  College 

Michael  Goldberg 

University  College 

Meghan  Roberts 
Trinity  College 

Gavin  Stanley 
Victoria  College 

Zinta  Zommers 
Trinity  College 

ADEL  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 

NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD 

Award  recipients  to  be  announced 
at  a later  date 


CELEBRATING  150  YEARS  OF  ZOOLOGY  AT  U OF  T 

BIODIVERSITY 

ENVIRONMENT 


THE  ANNUAL  WIEGAND  FOUNDATION  LECTURE 
IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Conservation  of  Complex 
Tropical  Wildlands  Through 
Biodiversity  Development 

featuring 

Daniel  Janzen 

Thomas  G.  and  Louise  E.  Dimaura  Term 
Chair  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Primary  Architect  of  the  Area  de  Conservacion  Guanacaste  in 
Northwestern  Costa  Rica 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  6 6 P.M.  FREE 

J.J.R.Macleod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 


Part  of  the  Zoology  Sesquicentennial  Lectures 


ARTS  & 

SCIENCE 


All  lectures  are  free  and  open  to  the  public.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca  or 
call  (416)  946-5937. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Broadview/Danforth.  3-bedroom 
home.  Fireplace.  Reno.  $1,800  +.  416-588- 
3377. 

Jane  and  Major  Mackenzie.  New  Large 
1 -bedroom  basement  apartment.  $950 
monthly.  Immediate  occupancy  available. 
Close  to  all  amenities.  No  smoking/no  pets. 
Call  any  time.  Cell:  416-884-8140.  Other: 
905-303-6735.  Ask  for  Anton. 

On  Bloor  between  Bay  St.  & Avenue 

Rd.  The  Colonnade  Apartments.  Bachelor 
available  starting  from  $1, 350/month.  1- 
bedroom  starting  from  $1, 650/month  8i  2- 
bedroom  starting  from  $2,1 00/month.  A/C, 
24-hr.  security,  concierge,  convenience 
store,  underground  parking,  restaurants, 
medical  offices  on  site,  close  to  subways, 
close  to  Victoria  University  campus.  41 6- 
963-8945,  ext.  247. 


Shared 


High  Park.  Furnished,  large,  bright  condo 
to  share  with  one.  Laundry,  telephone, 
gym,  own  bath.  Steps  to  subway,  1 2 min- 
utes to  St.  George  campus.  No  smoking. 
$950  inclusive.  Parking  $30/month  extra. 
Telephone  416-604-8238. 

High  Park.  Furnished  bedroom  in  large 
clean  2-bedroom  apartment.  Subway, 
shopping,  all  conveniences.  Share  with  1 
non-smoking  professional  female. 
$550/month  inclusive.  416-766-6025. 


Rentals  Required 

Mature  woman,  long-time  resident 
of  Rosedale,  quiet,  non-smoker,  seeks 
one-bedroom  apartment  on  first  or  second 
floor,  in  central  area,  after  the  middle  of 
March.  Rent  $700  to  $800.  Please  call  41 6- 
922-4943. 

Responsible  non-smoking  post-doc- 
toral couple  seeks  summer  sabbatical 
rental,  May/June  to  end  August,  near  St. 
George  campus.  One  to  three  bedrooms, 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  A/C  preferred. 
asingletonca@yahoo.co.uk 

Wanted:  furnished  house  down- 
town. 4 bedrooms.  July  2003  to  July  2004 
for  professional  family  from  London, 
England.  Jane,  416-934-1999. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com. 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560;  e- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 

Properties  for  Sale  or 
Lease 


Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease  or  sale.  Furnishings 
included,  750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling, 
air  conditioning,  gas  fireplace,  pine  floors, 
skylights.  Suitable  for  single  professional 
or  couple,  available  immediately.  41 6-399- 
7004. 


Vacation  and  Leisure 


Summer  rental  gorgeous  3-bedroom  1 
1/2  bathrooms,  lakefront  chalet  in  the 
Laurentians  (lac  Superieur)  facing  maoun- 
tains  (Tremblant)  and  minutes  from 
provioncial  park;  all  equipped  including 
canoe,  paddle  boat.  No-smokers.  Available 
July,  August.  Tel:  416-371-9405. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Rent  a romantic 
Victorian  home  as  your  own  totally  private 
retreat  in  historic  centre.  Elegantly 
furnished,  3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  charming 
garden  and  conservatory,  fireplace, 
full  kitchen  facilities.  Daily/weekly/ 
monthly  rates.  905-566-1636;  www. 
faccess.com/salisbury 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
NEW  PATIENTS  WELCOME 
MACINTOSH  CLINIC 


55  Harbor'd  Street  (at  Spadirw) 

Phone  : 41 6-978-4678  : Fax  : 4 1 6-971  -2846 
www.macintoshclinic.ca 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 


sion,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 


ITEMS  FOR  SALE 


Black  Hudson  seal  with  English  Victorian 
Era  style  mutton  sleeves.  Size  4 or  6.  $450. 
Dark  brown  English  mouton  (thick  sheep- 
skin). Size  8 or  10.  Both  full  length  & mint 
condition.  Call  416-588-1520. 


DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 


Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  41 6-41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 


Full range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety, 
depression,  phobia  or  relationship  issues. 
Location:  1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409 
— Medical  Arts  Building. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  8loor  St.  W„  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities.  Female/male 
registered  therapists  (RMTs).  Direct  insur- 
ance billing  available  for  U of  T staff.  416- 
929-6958. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE  SERVICES 

acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Swedish  massage, 
reflexology,  nutrition  consultation, 
hypnotherapy.  80  Bloor  Street  West 
Suite  1100.  Tel  416-929-6958  www. 
pacificwellness.ca 


Piano  for  sale.  54-inch  baby  grand 
piano,  George  Steck  ebony  (black)  case 
with  matching  bench.  Excellent  condition, 
professionally  maintained  & regularly 
tuned.  Asking  price  $5,500.  Please  call 
416-441-6883. 

For  sale:  Marshall  AVT-275  guitar  amplifi- 
er. Barely  used,  bought  in  October  2002,  in 
excellent  condition  with  foot  switch  con- 
troller. $1,000.  Call  Isa  at  647-299-8903  to 
leave  messages  or  Jason  at  416-953-7852 
after  6 p,m. 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English:  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days,  in  class, 
online  or  by  correspondence.  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar.  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  infopack.  1 -888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays.  For  infor- 
mation or  to  attend  meetings  contact  416- 
467-1 824  or  scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

French  tutor  available  for  primary  and 
high  school  level.  Call  Monique  at  416- 
469-4355. 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000  sq. 
ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  professional 
area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital,  sub- 
way, on  the  Danforth.  For  more  information 
call  Mike,  416-759-7572  (after  6 pm)  or 
41 6-486-3778  (to  leave  a message). 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  Kingls  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


MASSEY  COLLEGE 

Massey  College  would  like  to  remind  all  academic  graduate 
co-ordinators  that  it  welcomes  applications  from  students  who 
are  pursuing  either  graduate  or  professional  degrees  at  the 
University  ofToronto.  The  College  aspires  to  create  a warm, 
diverse  and  interdisciplinary  community  for  graduates  of 
distinguished  ability  who  will  share  a rich  and  intellectually 
stimulating  college  life. 

We  accept  both  resident  and  non-resident  graduate  students  who,  if  successful,  are 

elected  as  Junior  Fellows.  Our  facilities  for  residents  con- 
sist of  a bedroom  and  adjacent  private  study  with  meals 
and  housekeeping  included.  The  College  has  a bursary 
programme  to  assist  Junior  Fellows  with  residence  fees. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  May  1st,  2003. 

Please  call  the  Registrar  at 
4 1 6-978-289 1 for  further  information  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.utoronto.ca/massey 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 

The  Failure  of  Individuation 
in  Monevardi’s  Orfeo: 

The  Psychic  Disintegration 
of  a Demigod. 

Tuesday,  February25 

Prof.  Jeffrey  Kurtzman,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis.  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  University.  4 p.m.  Reformation 
& Renaissance  Studies 

Building  Things  With  Atoms: 

A Report  From  the  Small 
Frontier. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Don  Eigler,  IBM  Almaden  Research 
Center.  2158  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
10  a m.  Nanotech  Knowledge  Initiative 

The  Chapel  of  Thutmose  III  at 
Abydos:  Pilgrims,  Patrons  and 
the  Development  of  Sacred 
Space  in  the  Hometown  of 
Osiris. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Prof.  Mary-Ann  Pouls  Wegner,  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  civilizations.  001 
Emmanuel  College,  75  Queens  Park 
Cres  4:15  p.m.  Archaeolgical  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society 

Strangers  at  the  Gate. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Mary  Jo  Leddy,  Regis  College;  Windows 
on  the  World  series.  Elliott  MacGuigan 
Hall,  Regis  College,  67  St.  Nicholas  St. 
7:30  p.m.  Regis  College 

Bootstrapping  From  the 
Signal  Into  Language: 
Behavioural  and  Imaging 
Studies  With  Infants  and 
Adults. 

Thursday,  February  27 

Prof.  Janet  Werker,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  Main  Auditonum,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  4 p.m.  Program  in 
Neuroscience 

Marc  Lescarbot  et  la 
litterature  geographique 
de  la  Renaissance. 

Thursday,  February27 

Marie-Christine  Pioffett,  York  University. 
Senior  Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  University.  4 p.m.  Reformation 
& Renaissance  Studies 

Alternative  Loyalist  Identities: 
Memory,  Resistance  and 
Representation  in 
Contemporary  Ulster. 

Thursday,  Febr u ary 27 

Prof.  Brian  Graham,  University  of  Ulster. 
400  Alumni  Hall,  St  Michael’s  College, 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Interpreting 

Anthropogeomorphology. 

Thursday,  February  27 

Matthew  Coolidge,  Los  Angeles.  Room 
103,  230  College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 

Effects  of  Climate  Warming 
and  Other  Human  Activities 
on  Canadian  Freshwaters. 

Thursday,  February27 

Prof.  David  Schindler,  University  of 
Alberta;  Snider  visiting  lecturer. 
Matthews  Auditorium,  Kaneff  Centre, 
U of  T at  Mississauga.  8 p.m.  UTM 

Nehru’s  Faith. 

Friday,  February  28 

Sunil  Khilnani,  University  of  London. 


Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 

3 to  5 p.m.  South  Asian  Studies  and  Asian 
Institute  & Dr.  David  Chu  Community 
Network 

Animation  With  Oximes. 

Friday,  February  28 

Prof.  Koichi  Narasaka,  University  of 
Tokyo;  Boehringer/lngelheim  lecture. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

From  Dust  to  Us: 
Searching  for  the  Origins 
of  Planetary  Systems. 

Monday,  March  3 

Prof.  Anneila  Sargent,  California 
Institute  of  Technology;  Neil  Graham 
lecture.  140  University  College.  4:30  p.m. 

Electroshock  as  a 
Feminist  Issue. 

Monday,  March  3 

Prof.  Bonnie  Burstow,  adult  education 
and  counselling  psychology,  OISE/UT; 
Popular  Feminism  series.  4-420 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 8 p.m. 
Womens  Studies  in  Education,  OISEAJT 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Khazars 
and  the  Question  of  Russian- 
Jewish  Origins. 

Monday,  March  3 

Prof.  Wolf  Moskovich,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  2003 
Shoshana  Shier  distinguished  visiting 
professor;  first  of  three  on  Problems  in 
the  History  and  Culture  of  Russian 
Jews.  140  University  College.  8 p.m. 
Jewish  Studies 

Memory,  Resistance  and 
Imagination. 

Tuesday,  March  4 

NourbeSe  Philip,  poet,  playwrite,  novel- 
est;  International  Women’s  Day  lecture. 
Auditorium,  Wetmore  Hall,  New 

College.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  Women’s 

Studies  & Gender  Studies 

Sorrowing,  Sighing,  Bleeding, 
Dying:  The  Calming  of 
Religious  Feelings  in  the 
Protestant  Reformations. 

Tuesday,  March  4 

Prof.  Susan  Karant-Nunn,  University  of 
Arizona;  CRRS  distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  Alumni  Hall,  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  Reformation  &• 
Renaissance  Studies 

Surphase  Architecture. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Jurgen  Mayer,  Berlin.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 

Economics  and  Globalization. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Bill  Ryan,  SJ,  Jesuit  Centre  for  Social 
Faith  &r  Justice,  Ottawa.  Elliott 
MacGuigan  Hall,  Regis  College,  67  St. 
Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m.  Regis  College 

Biodiversity  and  the 
Environment. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Zoology  sesquicentennial  lectures: 
Organisms  as  a Central  Focus  in  Biology, 
Prof.  Harry  Green,  Cornell  University; 
Carl  Atwood  memorial  lecture 
1:30  p.m. 

The  Discovery  of  Life  on  Earth,  Prof 
David  Hillis,  University  of  Texas; 
Kenneth  C.  Fisher  memorial  lecture 
2:30  p.m 

Biodiversity  Informatics:  Making 

Biodiversity  Data  Available  to  Every 
One,  James  Edwards,  Global 
Biodiversity  Information  Faculty, 
Copenhagen;  George  E Holeton  memonal 
lecture.  3:30  p.m. 

Conservation  of  Complex  Tropical 
Wildlands  Through  Biodiversity 
Development,  Prof.  Daniel  Janzen, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Wiegand 
Foundation  lecture.  6 p.m.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 


“She  gazed  with  monstrous 
eyes”:  The  Emotions  of 
Witches. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Prof.  Susan  Karant-Nunn,  University  of 
Arizona;  CRRS  distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  001  Emmanuel  College,  75 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

The  American  Rome. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Lewis  Lapham,  editor,  Harper’s  maga- 
zine; Keith  Davey  lecture.  Isabel  Bader 
Theatre,  Victoria  University,  93  Charles 
St.  W 4:30  p.m.  Victoria  University 

Ethnic  Horror  Study: 

The  Kanto  Earthquake 
and  Massacre  of  Koreans. 

Friday,  March  7 

Prof.  Soma  Ryang,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  14th-floor  lounge,  Robarts 
Library.  2 to  4 p.m.  East  Asian  Studies 
and  Asian  Institute  & Dr.  David  Chu 
Community  Network 

Time  and  the  Scholastic 
Universe. 

Friday,  March  7 

Prof.  Em.  John  North,  University  of 
Groningen;  Etienne  Gilson  lecture.  100 
Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College,  121 
St.  Joseph  St.  8 p.m.  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies 

Islamic  Law  and 
Human  Rights. 

Monday,  March  10 

Prof.  Abou  El  Fadl,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  World  of 
Islam  series.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  6:30  p.m.  Trinity 
College 

Family  Names  of  Russian 
Jews:  Riddles  and  Their 
Solutions. 

Monday,  March  10 

Prof.  Wolf  Moskovich,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  2003  Shoshana 
Shier  distinguished  visiting  professor; 
second  of  three  on  Problems  in  the 
History  and  Culture  of  Russian  Jews. 
140  University  College.  8 p.m.  Jewish 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Myoelectric  Prostheses  and 
the  Rise  of  the  Cybernetic 
Body,  1945-1970. 

Wednesday,  February  26 
Prof.  Matthew  Price,  history  and  IHPST. 
323  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology 

Good  Clinical  Practice  for 
Investigators. 

Thursday,  February27 

Marianne  Vanderwel,  Pfizer  Canada  Inc. 
Room  T321,  33  Russell  St.  Noon. 
Addiction  & Mental  Health 

Exploration  of  Meteorite 
Impact  Craters. 

Thursday,  February  27 
Prof.  Bemd  Milkereit,  physics.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
Physics 

Comets  and  Causes: 

An  Aristotelian  View. 

Wednesday,  March  5 
Prof.  Em.  John  North,  University  of 
Groningen.  323  Victoria  College,  73 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 p.m.  History  &• 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Sex  Differences: 

From  Anatomy  to  Memory. 


Wednesday,  March  5 

Prof.  Tracey  Shors,  Rutgers  University. 
2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
Psychology 

SEMINARS 

Cell  Cycle  Regulation  of  the 
Mitotic  Kinase  Aurora  A, 
a Potent  Oncogene. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Prof.  Joan  Ruderman,  Harvard 
University  Medical  School.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Home  Accessibility  With  a 
Touch  of  Reality. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

A “virtual  tour”  of  homes  for  families 
and  therapists  to  review  the  parameters 
of  accessibility.  Cody  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Nursing.  Noon.  Nursing 

The  Role  of  Chemical 
Engineering  in  Eliminating 
Third  World  Nutrition 
Deficiency  Diseases. 

Wednesday,  February26 

Prof.  Levente  Diosady,  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemistry.  116 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Building  Active  Healthy 
School  Communities. 

Thursday,  February27 

Michelle  Brownrigg,  Ontario  Physical  & 
Health  Education  Association.  104 
McMurrich  Building,  12  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m  Public  Health 
Sciences 

Political  Economy  of 
Socialist  Realism. 

Thursday,  February  27 

Evgeny  Dobrenko,  University  of 
Nottingham,  U K.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Slavic  Languages  & Literatures  and 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Concepts  of  “Word”  and 
“Language”  in  Modern  Czech 
Literature. 

Thursday,  February27 

Zuzana  Stolz-Hladka,  Slavic  languages 
and  literatures.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Environmental  Sensitivity: 
An  Approach  to  Research 
From  Environment  to 
Physiologic  Mechanisms. 

Thursday,  February27 

Prof.  Gail  Eyssen,  public  health  sciences. 
113  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Environmental 
Studies  and  Gage  Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  Unit 

Pathogenesis  of  the 
Complications  of  Diabetes: 
Mechanisms  of  Abnormal 
Gene  Expression  by  Altered 
Glucose  Metabolism. 
Thursday,  February27 

Prof.  George  Fantus,  medicine  and 
physiology.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Music,  Popular  Spirit  and 
Stalinist  Comedy  Film. 

Friday,  February  28 
Evgeny  Dobrenko,  University  of 
Nottingham.  100  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures  and 
Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Malcolm  X Between  Religion 
and  Politics:  An  African- 
American  Islamic  Struggle  for 
Liberation. 

Friday,  February  28 


Prof.  Edward  Curtis,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United  States 

Ethics,  Research  and 
Aboriginal  Worldview. 

Friday,  February  28 

Prof.  Em.  Marlene  Castellano,  Trent 
University.  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College  2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 
Political  Science 

Representing  the  Koran. 

Monday,  March  3 

Prof.  Michael  Sells,  Haverford  College. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 p.m.  International  Studies  and 
Near  & Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 

Islam  in  Interaction  With 
Other  Faiths. 

Monday,  March  3 

Panel:  Andras  Reidlmayer,  Harvard 
University;  Michael  Feener,  University  of 
California  at  Riverdale;  Ammiel  Alcalay, 
City  University  of  New  York;  Michael  Sells, 
Haverford  College;  Amila  Buturovic,  York 
University,  chair;  World  of  Islam  series. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  6:30  p.m  Trinity  College 

The  Role  of  an 
Effective  Social  Worker. 

Wednesday,  March  5 

Members  of  the  network  group  of  the 
Pape  Adolescent  Resource  Centre.  Room 
548,  246  Bloor  St.  W 5:30  p.m.  Social 
Work 

Do  We  Need  to  Rewrite  Our 
History?  Reflections  of  a 
Polish  Historian. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Piotr  Wrobel,  history.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Russian  & East  European 
Studies 

New  York  Burning:  The  1741 
New  York  Slave  Conspiracy. 

Friday,  March  7 

Prof.  Jill  Lepore,  Boston  University. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  North  America 
Seminar,  U of  T 

Unusual  Experiment: 

15  Years  of  Religious  Freedom 
After  75  Years  of  Atheistic 
Dictatorship. 

Friday,  March  7 

Sergey  Filatov,  Institute  of  Eastern 
Studies,  Moscow.  14352  Robarts  Library. 
2 to  4 p.m.  Russian  & East  European 
Studies 

Reading  and  Annotating 
Terence  in  the  16th-Century 
Classroom. 

Friday,  March  7 

Agnes  Ormsby,  CRRS  fellow.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University. 
3:15  p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

The  Role  of  Glutamate 
Receptor  Trafficking  in 
Behavioural  Plasticity 
in  C.  elegans. 

Friday,  March  7 

Prof.  Catharine  Rankin,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  1074  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

The  Social  Sources  of 
Psychopharmacology. 

Tuesday,  February  25  and 
Wednesday,  February  26 

Conference  brings  together  pioneer 
psychopharmacologists  and  academic 
historians  to  examine  current  problems 
in  light  of  past  trends. 
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EVENTS 


Tuesday,  February  25 

Prescribing  Gender  in  the  Era  of  Wonder 
Drugs,  Jonathan  Metzl,  University  of 
Michigan,  12:15  p.m. 

“Unable  to  Make  His  Way  in  Life”:  Old 
Failings,  New  Diseases  and 
Antipsychotic  Drugs,  Joel  Braslow, 
UCLA.  1:30  p.m. 

The  Not-so-Everyday  Psychopharma- 
cology of  Everyday  Nerves,  David  Healy, 
University  of  North  Wales.  3:15  p.m. 
Comments  and  general  discussion, 
Thomas  Ban,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

The  Gendered  Mind:  Men,  Women  and 
the  Rise  of  Tranquilizers  in  Modem 
Medicine,  Andrea  Tone,  Georgia  Tech.  9 a m. 
Academia  and  Electroshock:  An 

Embarrassing  Relationship,  Max  Fink, 
SUNY.  10:30  a m. 

Depot  Phenothiazines  and  Community 
Psychiatry:  A Backward  Glance,  Hugh 
Freeman,  Oxford  University,  11:30  p.m. 
Depression:  The  Monster  That  Ate 
Psychopharmacology,  Edward  Shorter, 
University  of  Toronto.  12:45  p.m. 
Comments  and  general  discussion,  Paul 
McHugh,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions.  1:45  p.m.  Great  Hall,  88 
College  St.  Information:  416-978-5256; 
history.medicine@utoronto.ca.  History  of 
Medicine  and  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Academic  Board 

Thursday,  February  2 7 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  March  3 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Apolcalypticism,  Anti- 
Semitism  and  the  Historical 
Jesus:  Subtexts  in  Criticism. 

Friday,  March  7 

Did  Jesus  expect  God  to  transform  the 
cosmos  and  why  does  this  matter?  What,, 
difference  does  it  make  that  he  was 
Jewish?  Or  the  kind  of  Jew  he  was? 
These  and  other  matters  will  be 
explored  in  a series  of  lectures  and  panel 
discussions.  Speakers  include  Dale 
Allison,  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary;  William  Amal,  University  of 
Regina;  Paul  Fredriksen,  Boston 
University;  Amy-Jill  Levine,  Vanderbilt 
University;  John  Kloppenborg, 
University  of  Toronto;  John  Marshall, 
University  of  Toronto;  and  Robert  Miller, 
Westar  Institute.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Information:  jackmansymposium 
©hotmail.com  or  416-978-6493. 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesdays,  February  26 
and  March  5 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February27 

Novello  and  Co.  Mary  Enid  Hines, 
soprano;  J.R.  Fralick,  tenor;  Dorothy  de 
Val,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  6 

Canadian  Music  Competition  Stepping 
Stone  winner.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  28 

American  Jazz  Songbook:  Lisa 

Martinelli,  vocal;  Kevin  Turcotte,  trum- 
pet; David  Braid,  piano;  Pat  Collins, 
cello.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

U of  T Chamber  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  March  1 

RafFi  Armenian,  conductor.  Walter  Hall.  8 
p.m.  Tickets  $16,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

Opera  Series. 

Friday,  March  7 and 
Saturday,  March  8 

John  Beckwith’s  Taptoo!  'Sandra  Horst, 
conductor;  directed  by  Michael  Patrick 
Albano.  MacMillan  Theatre.  Tickets  $25, 
students  and  seniors  $15. 

World  of  Music. 

Sunday,  March  9 

Early  music  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
2:30  p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Music  at  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

Tuesday,  March  11 

The  Woodwind  Quartet;  presented  with 
the  Faculty  of  Music.  Noon. 


FILM 

U of  T Film  Festival. 

Wednesday,  February  26  to 
Sunday,  March  2 

A showcase  of  independent  film  from 
the  U of  T community;  Hart  House 
Theatre  production.  Tickets:  all-day  pass 
$8,  Thursday  free.  Box  office:  416-978- 
8668. 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Directed  by  John  Ford;  Faith  & Film 
series.  100  Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  121  St.  Joseph  St.  7 p.m. 
Christianity  & Culture  Program 


EXHIBITIONS 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

House:  Case  Study  Cleveland. 

To  February  28 

An  exhibition  of  the  finalists  and  the 
winning  project  by  PLY  Architecture  + 
Design  for  flexible  housing  in  Cleveland. 
Eric  Arthur  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  Noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTIN  A M.  BARNICKE  ART 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Memories  and  Testimonies; 
Me  mo  ires  et  Temoignages. 

To  March  6 

The  horrors  of  war  and  its  aftermath  as 
directly  experienced  by  the  victims  or 
experienced  second  hand  by  their 
descendants  are  portrayed  in  a variety  of 
media  by  artists  Liliana  Berezowsky, 
Marcel  Braitstein,  Caroline  Dukes, 
Georges  Dyens,  David  Feist,  Angela 
Grossmann,  Sadko  Hadzihasanovic, 
Natalka  Husar,  Gershon  Iskowitz  and 
Graham  Metson;  Loren  Lerner,  guest 
curator.  Both  galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
God’s  Monkey. 

To  March  9 

Photographs  by  Paul  Robles  dealing 
with  his  interest  in  race,  bi-cultural 


COMMITTEES 


SEARCH 

Director,  Institute  for 
Women’s  Studies  & Gender 
Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a director  of  the  Institute 
of  Women’s  Studies  & Gender  Studies 
(IWSGS)  at  New  College  effective  July 
1 . Members  are:  Professors  David 
Clandfield,  pnncipal,  New  College 
(chair);  Michael  Marrus,  dean,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  Susan  Howson, 
vice-dean  (undergraduate  education 
and  teaching).  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  Kathryn  Morgan,  philosophy 
and  IWSGS;  Tara  Goldstein  and  Alissa 
Trotz,  OISE/UT  and  IWSGS;  Ping- 
Chun  Hsiung,  sociology,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  Heather  Maclean,  Centre 
for  Research  in  Women’s  Health;  and 
June  Larkin,  IWSGS;  and  Nikki 
Kumar,  graduate  student,  and  Natalie 
Higashi,  undergraduate  student, 
IWSGS;  and  Fang  Zhang,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  principal,  New 
College. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 


from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  David  Clandfield, 
Room  109,  Wetmore  Hall,  New 
College.  For  information  regarding  the 
institute  go  to  www.utoronto.ca/iwsgs. 

Chair,  Department  of 
Sociology 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology.  Members  are:  Professors 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Joan  Cherry,  associate 
dean,  Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Susan  Howson,  vice-dean 
(undergraduate  education  and  teach- 
ing), Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Ito 
Peng,  Jeffrey  Reitz  and  Judith  Taylor, 
sociology;  Richard  Stren,  political  sci- 
ence; Julian  Tanner,  sociology,  U of  T 
at  Scarborough;  and  Weiguo  Zhang, 
sociology,  U of  T at  Mississauga;  and 
Golnaz  Emam,  undergraduate  student, 
and  Lesley  Kenny,  graduate  student, 
sociology;  and  Anne  Shipley,  business 
officer,  sociology. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 


from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrheim,  Room 
2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

REVIEW 

Centre  of  Criminology 
A committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  of  Criminology. 
Members  are:  Professors  Joan  Cherry, 
associate  dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Anthony 
Doob,  Carolyn  Strange  and  Mariana 
Valverde,  Centre  of  Criminology;  Allan 
Greer,  history;  Keith  Oatley,  human 
development  and  applied  psychology, 
OISE/UT;  Martha  Shaffer,  Faculty  of 
Law;  and  Peter  Solomon,  Centre  for 
Russian  & East  European  Studies;  and 
Celine  Mulhem,  graduate  student, 
political  science;  and  Luke  Sneyd, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  submissions  from  interested 
persons  until  March  10.  These  may  be 
mailed  to  Professor  Joan  Cherry  at  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St. 
George  St. 


identity  and  the  politics  of  representa- 
tion. The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Franklin  Four  Watercolours. 

To  March  M 

Wendy  Bannerman,  Joan  Garratt,  Alan 
Home  and  Janet  Ellis  Kaye,  members  of 
the  Franklin  Carmichael  Art  Group.  E.J. 
Pratt  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4:45  p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Italian  Drawings  From  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

To  March  29 

70  works  dating  from  the  16th  to  the 
early  19th  century  explore  religious  and 
secular  themes  and  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  during  in  Italy  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  advent  of 
Neoclassicism.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Vizetelly  & Compan(ies): 

A Complex  Tale  of  Victorian 
Printing  and  Publishing. 


To  May  2 

Exhibition  traces  the  careers  of  James 
Vizetelly  (1817-1897)  and  his  brother 
Henry  (1820-1894)  as  printers  and 
engravers  and  occasionally  publishers  in 
the  1840s  and  1850s.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 

Aboriginal  Awareness  Week. 

Monday  February  24  to 
Friday,  February  28 

Hosted  by  First  Nations  House,  events 
include  speakers  addressing  issues  such 
as  the  Indian/Govemance  Act  and  envi- 
ronmental racism,  workshops  with  tra- 
ditional teacher  Janice  Longboat,  films, 
craft  workshops  with  local  artisan  Mary 
Fox  and  more.  Information  and  program 
details:  416-978-8227. 

Presiding  at  Liturgy. 

Saturday,  March  1 

Liturgy  workshop  exploring  both  the 
theological  and  practical  dimensions  of 
exercising  strong,  loving  and  wise  lead- 
ership in  the  Church’s  prayers.  Elliott 
MacGuigan  Hall,  Regis  College,  67  $t. 
Nicholas  St.  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $65,  $15  for  Regis 
College  students.  Regis  College 


David  has  been  at  U ofT  for  10  years,  both  as  a student  and  as  an  active 
staff  member,  sitting  on  numerous  councils  and  committees.  His  hope  is 
to  represent  staff  on  Governing  Council  and  assist  them,  our  students, 
and  the  University  ofToronto  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

(Ballots  will  be  mailed  to  all  staff  Feb  24th) 


"•  CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 

"'program  for  the  arts 

University  ofToronto  presents 

Apocalypticism,  Anti-Semitism  and  the  historical  Jesus:  Subtexts  in  Criticism 


FREE  AND  OPEN 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

www.artsandscience.  utoronto.  ca 


TOY  °f  ARTS  at  SC1EN 


Friday,  March  7, 9 a-m.  -5  p.m. 
Trinity  College,  Larkin  Building, 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 

15  Devonshire  Place 

Did  Jesus  expect  God  to  transform 
the  cosmos,  and  why  does  this  matter? 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  he  was 
Jewish?  Or  the  kind  of  Jew  he  was?  These 
and  other  matters  will  be  explored  in  a 
series  of  lectures  and  panel  discussions. 
Featured  speakers  include:  Dale  C. 

Allison,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary; 
William  E.  Amal,  University  of  Regina; 
Paul  Fredriksen,  Boston  University; 
Amy-JiU  Levine,  Vanderbilt  University; 
John  S.  Kloppenborg,  University  of 
Toronto;  John  Marshall,  University  of 
Toronto  and  Robert  J.  Miller,  Jesus 
Seminar.  For  more  information,  contact: 
jackmansymposium@hotmail.com 
or  416-978-6493. 


WITH  SUPPORT  FROM  TRINITY  COLLEGE  AND  THE  JEWISH  STUDIES 
PROGRAM,  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Enduring  Reality 


by  Brian  Mulroney 


The  following  was  excerpted  from  a speech  by  former  prime 
minister  Brian  Mulroney  who  launched  an  anti-Semitism 
conference  at  the  Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
Feb.  9 to  11. 

Following  the  Holocaust,  the  cry  of 
“Never  again,”  became  both  affirmation 
and  promise.  We  expected  that  humanity 
would  forswear  anti-Semitism  forever. 

The  founding  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948  rein- 
forced this  hope.  Unfortunately,  today,  Jewish  com- 
munities and  the  world’s  only  Jewish  state  globally 
confront  this  re-emergent  evil. 

This  latest  anti-Semitism  did  not  surface  sud- 
denly, in  a vacuum.  Rather  than  constituting  a new 
phenomenon,  it  forms  part  of  a historical  continu- 
um that  was  only  briefly  interrupted,  if  at  all,  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Second  World 
War.  Instead  of  declaring  “Never  again,”  we  find 
ourselves  painfully  asking  where  did  it  all  come 
from,  what  makes  it  so  resistant  to  suppression  and 
will  it  ever  end? 

Anti-Semitism,  it  has  to  be  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Semites  and  everything  to  do  with  Jews.  The  term,  as  you 
well  know,  was  first  used  in  the  19th  century.  It  was  another 
one  of  those  ideological  “isms”  so  current  then.  Intended  to 
give  a name  to  Jew  hatred  as  a political  platform,  it  subse- 
quently came  to  encapsulate  the  manifestation  of 
Judeophobia  throughout  history. 

It  all  begins,  1 think,  in  that  chronological  tran- 
sitional period  from  BC  to  AD.  It  was  a time  of  great 
religious  ferment  with  a variety  of  faiths  vying  for  the  attention  of 

the  seekers.  This  choice-filled  free  market  came  abruptly  to  a halt  in  AD  70.  Canadian 
scholar  Donald  Akenson  of  Queen’s  University  in  his  Surpassing  Wonder:  The  Invention  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmuds  demonstrates  that  the  destruction  by  the  Romans  of  Jerusalem’s 
Second  Jewish  Temple  was  the  pivotal  event  of  that  era.  Only  Christianity  and  Judaism,  he 
tells  us,  survived  the  catastrophe  because  they  were  the  two  religions  able  to  overcome  it 
intellectually  and  to  develop  pragmatic  strategies  for  carrying  on. 

Originally,  the  people  who  followed  Jesus,  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  considered  themselves 
Jews.  Once  a Christian  church  quickly  evolved,  however,  recognizing  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
and  as  the  incarnation  of  God  on  earth,  the  divisions  between  Judaism  and  Christianity 
were  crystallized. 

The  younger  religion  proceeded  to  differentiate  and  disassociate  itself  from  its  antecedent. 
In  fact,  the  church  took  up  an  antagonistic  position  towards  Judaism  and  its  practitioners. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  Gospel  accounts  and  the  writings  of  the  early  church  fathers,  which 
would  be  elaborated  upon  and  exacerbated  in  the  centunes  to  follow. 

Jews,  first  and  foremost,  were  branded  with  the  most  devastating  of  charges  — deicide. 
They  were  accused,  furthermore,  of  the  stubborn  refusal  to 
accept  Christ’s  Godhead  and  His  sacrifice,  which  is  all  the  more 
damning  because  they  were  of  His  very  blood.  They  were  pic- 
tured as  consumed  with  a detestation  of  Christianity  and  defilers 
of  its  rituals  and  symbols.  Their  ultimate  aim  was  to  destroy  the 
one  true  faith. 

We  can  well  imagine,  as  a result,  how  ordinary  men  and 
women  would  have  felt  about  Jews.  Individuals  in  the  medieval 
world  were  overcome  by  fear  — fear  of  a world  where  so  little 
was  understood  and  so  much  left  unexplained.  Demons  lurked 
everywhere,  mostly  in  the  shadows,  unseen  and  therefore 
beyond  retribution.  There  was,  however,  one  viable  demon 
against  whom  one  could  retaliate  — the  Jew. 

The  venomous  ideological  superstructure  and  the  paranoid 
substructure,  over  the  centuries,  exacted  a very  high  price  in  Jewish  blood  and  infected 
countless  Christians  with  the  soul-devouring  virus  of  Jew-hatred.  Nonetheless,  until  the 
early  modern  period,  theoretically  at  least,  it  was  only  the  Jew’s  religion  that  authorities 
found  objectionable.  Those  Jews  who  converted  were  legally  on  a par  with  their  fellow 
Christians,  free  to  exercise  any  economic  activity  and  to  compete  for  all  offices  of  church 
and  state.  While  this  might  have  been  the  official  view,  at  the  popular  level  the  constant  and 
protracted  anti-Jewish  campaign  could  not  but  have  transformed  religious  animosity  into 
racial  hatred. 

The  founding  of  the  Inquisition  in  1 5th-century  Spain  fully  effected  the  transition  from 
religious  to  racial  anti-Semitism.  The  issue  in  Christian-Jewish  relations  was  no  longer  God 


but  genes.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  following  the 
practice  of  other  European  monarchs,  expelled 
their  Jews  in  1492.  At  the  same  time  they  sub- 
jected the  converted  Jews,  or  “new  Christians" 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  to  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities that  previously  had  been  imposed  on 
Jews  as  an  incentive  for  conversion.  The 
Inquisition,  furthermore,  was  to  keep  an 
intensely  watchful  eye  on  them  until  the  early 
19th  century  to  immunize  blood  and  faith  from 
contamination. 

The  Nazis,  with  their  emphasis  on  racial  and 
ideological  purity,  were  the  natural  inheritors  of 
those  who  for  two  millennia  have  been  centrally 
motivated  by  anti-Semitism. 

Contemporary  anti-Semitism,  without  changing 
its  stripes,  has  added  the  state  of  Israel  to  its  list  of 
targets.  The  current  goal  is  to  deny  the  Jewish  state 
its  rightful  place  among  the  community  of  nations. 
For  Islamic  and  Arab  extremists  and  others  of  this  ilk 
who  have,  for  example,  domesticated  Europe’s  anti- 
Semitic  themes  with  their  unholy  allies  on  the  extreme 
right  and  the  radical  Left,  Israel  has  in  effect  become  the 
new  Jew. 

Canadians  talk  proudly  of  our  tolerance  and  fair-minded- 
ness. Often  a tone  of  moral  superiority  insinuates  itself  into 
our  national  discourse.  But  these  virtues  are  of  fairly  recent 
vintage  In  1938  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress  decided  not  to 
publish  a study  of  the  status  of  Jews  in  English  Canada  because 
the  findings  were  so  profoundly  unsettling.  But  overt  anti-Semitism  and 
an  abject  failure  to  appreciate  its  ultimate  consequences  if  unchecked  were 
not  parochial  considerations,  nor  were  they  limited  to  minor  players  in  Canadian 

society. 

[In  1937,  Canada’s  prime  minister  Mackenzie  King]  visited  Germany  to  meet  Chancellor 
Adolf  Hitler.  King  recorded  the  following  impressions  of  that  meeting:  “My  sizing  up  of  the 
man  as  1 sat  and  talked  with  him  was  that  he  is  really  one  who  truly  loves  his  fellow  man. . . . 
As  I talked  with  him  I could  not  but  think  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  is  distinctly  a mystic.” 

The  prime  minister  sets  both  the  agenda  and  the  tone  in  Ottawa.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  Canada  was  slammed  shut  to  Jewish  immigrants  before  and  during  the  war  and  when 
asked  how  many  Jews  would  be  allowed  into  Canada  after  the  war,  a senior  immigration 
official  famously  replied:  “None  is  too  many”?  This  was  a moment  when  Canada’s  heritage 
and  promise  were  betrayed.  Canada’s  conduct  was  absolutely  disgraceful  and  I continue  to 
be  deeply  troubled  by  the  insouciance  of  our  federal  government  confronted  by  such  a stark 
and  transparent  moral  challenge.  Why  was  nothing  done?  Because  of  political  expediency; 
because  the  prime  minister  had  a visceral  distrust  of  Jews  and  was  afraid  he  could  not  carry 
his  cabinet  on  an  open  door  policy,  which  in  government  circles  was  very  unpopular. 
Because  of  Ottawa’s  abdication  of  moral  leadership,  countless  Jews  perished  in  Hitler’s  death 
camps  and  we  as  a country  were  deprived  of  them,  their 
children  and  the  glory  of  their  lives.  Anti-Semitism  is  bom  in 
ignorance  and  nurtured  in  envy.  It  is  the  stepchild  of  delusion 
and  evil. 

Canada  is  a marvelous  country  that  has  provided  sanctuary 
and  opportunity  to  millions.  But  our  history  has  not  been 
untroubled  in  this  regard.  Many  groups  of  immigrants  to 
Canada  have  suffered  injustice  and  discrimination  — from  the 
Japanese  to  the  Ukrainians,  Irish,  Italians,  Chinese  and  so  many 
others. 

But  the  story  of  the  Jews  remains  markedly  different.  The 
Holocaust  saw  to  that.  Accordingly,  these  decisions  and  gestures  I 
have  enumerated  and  many  more  by  other  leaders  of  all  political 
parties  are  important  both  substantively  and  symbolically.  I believe 
they  represent  in  some  measure  how  a prime  minister  should  act  because  they  send  out  signals 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  of  where  Canada  stands  on  this  extremely  vital  question.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  Israel  should  be  immune  from  criticism.  One  can  strongly  disagree 
with  policies  of  the  government  of  Israel  without  being  called  an  anti-Semite. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  a strong  defence  of  Israel’s  right  to  exist  and  live  in  security  pre- 
cludes the  acceptance  of  a Palestinian  state  where  all  citizens,  and  in  particular  young 
Palestinians,  come  to  know  the  benefits  of  health  care,  educational  excellence,  economic 
opportunities  and  growing  prosperity  similar  to  those  available  in  Israel.  This  should  be  the 
objective  of  all  who  believe  injustice.  And  I am  certain  that  one  day  relatively  soon  we  shall 
see  the  initiation  of  a process  that  will  produce  precisely  this  result. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IS  BORN 
IN  IGNORANCE 
AND  NURTURED  IN  ENVY. 
IT  IS  THE  STEPCHILD  OF 
DELUSION  AND  EVIL 
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